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Weare unsubsidized, untrammelled. 
efondemn methods, not men. 
e attack condifiens, not companies. 
We may differ, but we do not detract. 
e seek airmss,no favor. 
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WOODROW WILSON TO ATTEND THE CONVENTION 
PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 
INCREASING VALUE OF SELLING SCHOOLS 


By National President Edward A. Woods 


CoO- OPES ATION IN LIFE INSURANCE ADVERTISING 


By P. C. McDuffie, Pres. Atlanta Ad Club 
_ TENTH ANNUAL CANADIAN CONVENTION 
TWO PRIZE WINNING ESSAYS 
LIFE INSURANCE AND THE PERIODICALS 
WHAT THE NEW YORK “‘SUN”’ SAYS 
COLUMBIA TO CONTINUE LIFE COURSE 
PERSONAL EFFICIENCY IN SALESMANSHIP 


By Forbes Lindsay - 
IMPERSONATING THE BANKER 


Prize-winning Sales Talk of the Oregon Association 


EDITORIALS 


A Condition And Its Antidote Protesting With a Result 


SIGNE OF YE SHEARS 
‘And With Its All-obliterated Tongue’ How a Child Acquired a New Dress 
Actuary Discusses Annuities New Tax Bill Protested 


HIGH LIGHTS ASSOCIATION NOTES 
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@ The President of the United States 


will attend the St. Louis Convention. 


@ The President of the United States 
today is the most important man in 
world. Hehas many pressing duties 
of crucial importance but he intends 
to travel from Washington to St. 
Louis to help the business of selling 
If it is worth the 
time of the first man in the world to 


life insurance. 


help push the selling of life insurance, 
how about the rest of us? 


@ This will bea “‘selling’’ convention. 
We will not waste time discussing 
theories, reforms, abuses, etc. From 
the start to finish, giving the least 
possible time to routine, we will try 
to help the sale of life insurance. 
We will have some of the biggest 
men in the country—inside and out- 
side of the business—give us helpful 
talks that should increase our sales 
from the time we leave St. Louis as 
long as we are selling. People there 
will talk to us who have sold life 
insurance by the millions. It is 





worth while to see these men and to 
know how they did it. 


@ A doctor would travel a long dis- 
tance to see the Mayo Brothers 
operate, or Dr. Osler practicing. 
It is a good thing to get in touch 
with successful men, learn how they 
do it and help do it ourselves. This 
is just as true of life insurance as 
anything else. Many teachers will 
spend their entire summer this year 
going to a school to learn better how 
This gathering of Life 
Underwriters is the greatest gather- 
ing held in the year, of the best life 


insurance salesmen, because the best 


to teach. 


salesmen from all companies here 
congregate, while the gatherings 
that most nearly approach it are 
gatherings of some agents of one 
company only. We will have the 
master-salesmen from other lines dis- 


cuss salesmanship. 


Don’t miss it—You can’t afford to. 


EDWARD A. WOODS. 
President. 
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ILE ASSOWUAILON NIAWS 


OFICIAL ORGAN OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


WOODROW WILSON TO ATTEND NATIONAL CONVENTION 


PRESIDENT WILSON HAS SIGNIFIED HIS INTENTION OF ATTENDING THE CONVENTION—ST. 
LOUIS MAKING EXTENSIVE PREPARATIONS TO GREET HIM 


A GLIMPSE AT THE PROGRAM REVEALS MANY FEATURES OF INTEREST TO THE FIELDMAN—OPEN FORUM 
AND SALES TALKS—PUBLICITY EXHIBIT TO SHOW ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE EDUCATION AND 


CONSERVATION 


BUREAU—PUBLICITY WORK FROM OTHER ASSOCIATIONS ALSO TO BE 


ON DISPLAY 


With the publicaton of this number of the News the National 
Convention is only one month away and the air is electric. 
Lists of the delegates and alternates are pouring into the office 
of the Corresponding Secretary. Letters finishing with “See 
you at the Convention” are shooting back and forth between 
fellow-members. Plans are being discussed, and generally the 
impression prevails that this convention is going to be “the 
best ever.” Certainly there are ample grounds for the idea. 

National President Woods said recently upon returning 
from the Canadian Convention, “ Notwithstanding what Can- 
ada is passing through, and the chopped-to-pieces condition of 
offices and agencies, one-half their membership or over 400 
persons they tell me, were registered at the Convention which 
lasted 4 days; persons coming from Vancouver to Halifax. I 
think it is remarkably creditable to that Association that they 
should have had such an attendance. If we have a similar 
attendance, we would have between 3000 and 4000 persons in 
St. Louis.” President Woods is right and with the momentous 
matters there are to be planned, and the interesting program 
that has been laid out, it is morally certain that there will be 
something doing every minute. 


The Publicity Display 

The first year of the institutional advertising and publicity 
campaign is about over and while it has not been of as wide 
scope as it was hoped to make it, what can be accomplished 
has been proven. A display is to be arranged at the conven- 
tion headquarters that will illustrate the work of the indi- 
vidual associations and the National body along these lines. 
It will also contain examples from the campaigns of other 
interests which have banded together for a like purpose. The 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association are advertising 
Advertising. Butter, milk, eggs, cheese, Hawaiian pineapples, 
oranges, terra cotta, the habit of church going—all are being 
advertised co-operatively. This is but an inkling of the various 
products and institutions whose copy willbe shown. Then there 
are the bulletins and syndicated stories of life insurance 
which will be displayed with the various newspapers in which 
they were published. The figures with regard to the number 
of persons reading this matter will be given out and they are 
astounding. The report on the results of Dr. Huebner’s text- 
book and on the number of courses started during the year in 
the various colleges will prove decidedly interesting. 

The campaign for 10,000 members will have been completed 
and at least if that high mark is not reached a new impetus 
will have been given to the Association through the work and 
the knowledge that it can get what it goes after. In connec- 


tion with this there will be the presentation of the campaign 
membership cups. 

Of great significance is it that President W ilson will address 
the assemblage. 

As in the past, the proceedings of the Convention will be 
handsomely bound and printed, and will be obtainable at $1.50 
each. Every delegate should make it a point to find out how 
many copies are wanted by each local association. 

The St. Louis association is doing all in their power to make 
the affair a success. Delegates, alternates, and all members and 
guests will be met at the Union Station by the Special Recep- 
tion Committee of the local association. From there they 
will be directed to the Planters Hotel, where they will register 
their names in the National Association Register. Each dele- 
gate will be required to present his credentials but all are re- 
quested to register. 


Reserve Your Hotel Accommodations 


The importance of reserving hotel accommodations should 
be remembered. It is expected that this will be the best 
attended convention that the National Convention has yet 
held and with the other company conventions which will be 
held on or around the same date, it may be difficult to secure 
suitable rooms at the last minute. Following is a list of the 
leading hotels and their rates. The St. Louis association will 
be glad to furnish rates and other information in regard to 
others not listed here. Reservations should be made through 
William King, chairman of the Convention Committee, Mis- 
souri State Life Building, St. Louis. 


PLANTERS—Without bath, Single. ..$1.50 and $2.00 per day 


Without bath, Doubles. eats ta $2.50 and $3.00 per day 
With path: ‘Singlevse. auirgis tees ae cre $2.50 per day and up 
Withapath: Doubles yyamneesicin sy celenas $3.00 and up per day 


Where over 2 persons occupy one room, $1.00 addi- 
tional charged for extra person. 


JEFFERSON—Without bath, Single........... $2.00 per day 
Without bath, Double aos a go $3.00 per day and up 
Wath pathy Single veut ters ail a laa ace $2.50 per day and up 
Wk baths Doubles ieee es des $4.00 per day and up 

MARYLAND—Without bath, Single........... $1.50 per day 
Without bath, Double ss... $2.00 per day and up 
Withibath, Singles ios avers biee Glee $2.00 per day and up 
Wath bath, Doubles aioe sss acd viele kiehe $3.00 per day and up 

MARQUETTE—Without bath, Single......... $1.00 and $1.50 
Waithormt bath. Doitheaye sve. Gicie's:cre Gites sts oly aleleievaiaia $2.00 
Waitt batin Ol SO eMmiMnMmnetcicie Wieccictasteretole sia c's es $1.50 and up 


Wittis bath: Detaiiece nies re awe ake ace a ening cate $3.00 and up 
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MAJESTIC HOTEL—200 rooms with either private bath, 
tub or shower. Single, $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50. Double, 
$2.50 to $3.50. 

WARWICK—$2.00 per day for room with shower bath. 
$2.50 and $3.00 per day, room with tub. 

Rate to apply to one or two persons. 

AMERICAN—501 rooms with private bath and circulating 
ice water, $1.50 per day and upward. 

WASHINGTON—Without bath, Single, $1.50 and $2.00; 


eXtra yDENrSOlE cmiscaierateeye 
With bath, Single, $2. 00 to $4.00; extra person...... $1.50 


BUCKINGHAM—(European)—2 room suite, with bath, be-- 


tween, for 2 persons......... .. from $4.00 to $6.00 per day 
Room, with bath, 2 persons: ............\. «swe $3.00 per day 
2 rooms with bath, 2 persons....from $4.00 to $6.00 per day 

There will also be a bureau of information and public stenog- 
rapher at the Convention headquarters for the convenience of 
guests. 

Outings have been arranged to different points of interest 
about the city and suburbs. There will be a buffet supper, 
dance, and lawn fete at the Sunset Hill Country Club, and 
the official banquet to be held at the Jefferson promises to be 
more than worth while. From the sessions no man can fail to 
bring away something. The different addresses on sales ques- 
tions which will be delivered by some of the best informed 
men on that question in this country will bring out many 
noteworthy points, and the open forums which will be a part 
of each session will give a man a chance to measure himself 
against his fellow. Further than all this the heretofore tedious 
reading of committee reports has been eliminated. 

The rivalry between Pittsburg and New Orleans for the 
1917 Convention still continues. Pittsburg first took the initia- 
tive by arranging for a special train section out of that city. 
Later it was announced that there was a possibility of com- 
bining there with special cars from other eastern points and 
making up a train. New Orleans also has planned a large 
delegation. 

Following is the list of delegates and alternates who have 
been appointed since the July number of the “ News” was 
mailed: 


San Francisco 


Alternates.—J. M. Cotes, Missouri State Life; A. P. Chipron, Fidel- 
ity Mutual; Frank P. Ebertz, Prudential; Milton Franklin, Germania 
Life; W. H. Maston, Mutual Life; Leon B. Messler, National, U. S. A.; 
James S. Osborne, Phoenix Mutual; Capt. Rudolph Schmehl, Reliance; 
W. Garner Smith, Union Central; W. G. Taffinder, Editor—Pacific 
Underwriters—Press member. 


Central Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, Pa.) 


Delegates.—F. L. Wright, Pa. des) a Mutual Life; A. A. 
Wert, New England Mutual; John T. Shirley, Equitable Life of New 
York; V. W. Be Pa. Conn. Mutual Life; E. R. Eckenrode, Penn. 
Mutual Life; _, Bssick, Aetna Life. 

Alternates. We Cordry, Pa. Mass. Mutual; C. W. Kase, Equita- 
table Life; H. D. stealthy) Metropolitan Life; John Heathcote, 
Metropolitan Life; Ray F. Zaner, Provident Life & Trust; W. G. 
Herr, Conn. General. 


Columbus, Ohio 


Delegates.—J. P. King, Mutual Benefit; Claude T. he Equitable 
of New York; Lot H. Brown, Union Central; ee Tice, Mid- 
land Mutual; ‘March C. Tyndall, Aetna Life; M. Donham, National 
Life of Vermont; Charles R. Garvin, Connecticut Velden Arthur M. 
Kemery, Prudential Life; William E. Hoyer, Wy Hancock, Mutual; 
maynond Rhoads, Northwestern Mutual; J. Wolfe, Massachusetts 

utua 

Alternates.—C. B. Wiles, Metropolitan Life; William A. Bargar, 
New York Life; Albert Speaks, New England Mutual; Fred F. Greene, 
Western & Southern; C. M. Johnston, Reliance; R. Stanley Kerr, 
Fidelity Mutual; W. Scott Boyenton, Ohio State Life; Geo. A. Fer- 
guson, Columbus Mutual; John F. Sone Equitable of Iowa; Howard 
P. Getz, Connecticut Mutual; John H . Serogek Mutual Life of New 
York. 


Louisiana (New Orleans) 


D. Wharton, New 


Delegates.—D. R. Metzger, Metropolitan Life; 
Gar reMurac: New Eng- 


England; Dr. a G. Simmons, Pan American; C 
land Mutual; P. Cummings, New England Mutual; Wilson Williams, 
New England ptariat. T. P. Thompson, Equitable Life; Frank L. Levy, 
Equitable Life; Jas. W. Smither, Union Central Life; C. S. Thomas, 
National Life & Accident. 
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Alternates.—W. W..- Girault, Jr., Germania Life; Gus. D. Levy, 
New York Life; W. H. Elder, Equitable Life; H. L. Garic, ‘Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life; Joseph Collins, New York Life; C. D. Corey, 
Pan American Life; William H. Brown, Equitable Life; J. H. La- 
Sance, New York Life; Buffington S. Mayer, Union Central Life; H. 
C. Yarbrough, New York Life. 


New York 


L. & T.; W. F. Atkinson, North- 
Pacific Mutual; W. N. Compton, 


Delegates.—A. Rushton Allen, Prov. L 
western Mutual; J. N. S. Brewster, Jr., 
John Hancock Life Ins. Co.; F. 0.” Dunning, Penn. Mutual; Chas. 
Jerome Edwards, Equitable Life; R. W. Goslin, Prudential; Henry 
Hale, Equitable; E. W. Hester, Mass. Mutual; S. S. Landau, New York 
Life; R. H. Mackey New York Life; Sigourney Mellor, Provident Life 
& Trust; Lawrence Priddy, New York Life; C. D. Silvernail, Provident 
Life & Trust Co.; R. A. Van Alst, Mutual Life Co.; S. S. Voshell, 
Metropolitan Life. 


Richmond 


Delegates.—N. D. Sills, Sun Life of Canada; B. I, Chapman, Mary- 
land Life Ins. Co.; D. R. Midyette, Fidelit Mutual Life; J. Cham- 
bers Bristow, pee Life Ins. Co. of N. Y C W. Diggs, Penn. Mutual 
Life Ins. Co.; Garnett Tabb, Tastee ‘Life Ins. Co. 

Alternates. ies B. Love, Mutual Life Ins. Co.; ; a P. Wilmer, Life 
Ins. Co. of Va.; A. Levy, epee Life Ins. Co.; W. J. Shillingburg, 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. . Warren, Sun Life of Canada; T. 
Foster Witt, Penn. ety 

Buffalo 


Delegates.—Charles F. Adams, G. A. Equitable Life Ins. Co.; Ray- 
mond F. Brown, Travelers Life Ins. Co.; ; Frank Lahey, Prud. Life Ins. 
Co.; Frank W. Tracy, Aetna Life Ins. Co.; Charles N. Weber, G. A. 
Home Life Ins. Co.; Charles W. Fielder, Northwestern Life Ins. Co.; i 
William G. Justice, Prov. Life & Tr. Ins. Co 

Alternates.—Calvin S. Elliott, G. A. Travelers Ins. Co.; Peter M. 
Bredel, G. A. Home Life Ins. Co.; ; D. Clark Ralph, State Mutual Life 
Ins. Co.; ; George Graham, Northwestern Mut. Life Ins. Co.; J. E. Gavin, 
G. A. Equitable Life Ins. Co. 


Topeka 


Delegates.—Frank B. aiseD res Mutual Life Ins. Co.; J. E. 
spalding: Central Life of U. A.; O. T. Cropper, Aetna Life Ins. Co.; 

O. Garvey, Mass. Mutual ite Ins. Co.; ; Charles A. Moore, Equitable 
Bite of N. Y.; Ike S. Lewis, Home Mutual Life 1 Co. 

Alternates.—-E. D. Clithero, Home Life of N. H. M. Leonard, 
Globe, Life of Salina, Kan.; Frank C. Kibbey, Barkers Life of Des 
Moines; Henry H. Hall, N. Y. Life; H. C. Hanson, Penn. Mutual Life; 
John T. Moss, Mass. Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Philadelphia 


Delegates.—Fred. H. Garrigues, Penn. Mutual Life Ins. Co.; John 
W. Clegg, Penn. Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Frank D. Buser, Equitable Life 
Ins. Co.; Arthur S. Glaser, Equitable Life Ins. Coss Eugene O. Mosier, 
Equitable Life Ins. Co.; O. H. Weideman, Provident Life Ins. Co.: A 
L. F. Paret, Provident Life Ins. Co.; William C. Chubb, Provident Life 
Ins. Co.; Harold Pierce, New York Life; Clarence A. Wray, Home Life 
Ins. Co.; C. A. Foehl, "Prudential Life Ins. Co.; W. M. Smalley, New 
Eng. Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Thomas L. Fansler, Northwestern Life rs 
Co.; Clayton M. Hunsicker, Fidelity Mutual Life Ins. Jos. C. 
Staples, Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co.; John R. Fox, Mcrepolien Life . 


Ins. Co. 

Alternates.—Thomas M. Scott, Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Ralph 
Humphreys, Penn. Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Jacob Weil, Equitable Life 
Ins, Co.; William R. Robinson, Equitable Life Ins. Co.; se EL: Beidler, 
Provident Life Ins. Co.; Elisha D. Oakland, Travelers Lite, Ins. Cos 
Oliver F. Lenhardt, Travelers Life Ins. Co.; Earl V. Deane, New York 
Life Ins. Co.; Arthur D. Murphey, Home Life Ins. Co.; Nelson F. 
Evans, Prudential Life Ins. Co.; W. S. Emerson, New England Mutual 
Life Ins. Co.; Fred G. Pierce, Conn. Gen. Life Ins. Co.; Allan D. 
Wallis, Equit. of Iowa; Louis Hoffman, Northwestern Life Ins. Co.; 
Angus Wee ce of Canada Life Ins. Co.; 3; John W. Schell, New York 
Life Ins. Co 


Houston (South Texas) 


Delegates.—Warren R. Ellis, Volunteer State Life Ins. Co.; Jacob 
Frankel, Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co.; R. Henderson, REUE City 
Life Ins. Co.; ; Guy MacLaughlin, Franklin Life Ins. Co.; J. M, Minton, 
Volunteer State Life. 

Alternates.—W. Tucker Blaine, Great Southern ce Ins: Goss ais 
Frank Montgomery, American National Life Ins. Co.; F. Hamacher, 
Guarantee Life Ins. Co.; J. H. Wilson, Ft. Worth Like 1 Ins. Co.; 7 Wake 
Murphy, Great Southern Life Ins. Co. 


Rhode Island 


Delegates.—George H. Collett, State Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Frank M. 
Donnelly, Columbian Nat. Life Ins. Co.; L. N. Dyer, Travelers Life Ins. 
Co.; H. A. Kendall, poveral Life Ins. Co.; Maurice H. Stearns, John 
Hancock Life Ins. Co. M. Wheaton, Conh. Mutual Life Ins. Co.; 
C. C. White, Puritan Lice Ins. Co. 

Alternates.—William H. Gardner, State Mutual Life Ins. Co.; M. H. 
Roarke, John Bepcak Life Ins. Co.; Walter K. R. Holm, Penn. Mutual 
Life Ins. Co.; Brice, Ee, Life Ins. Co.; A. L. Pape 
Conn. General rite Ins. Co.; A. Crum, Equitable Life Ins. Co.; sete. 
Sherman, Jr., Mutual Benefit Tide Ins. Co. 


Missoula 


Delegates.—W. I. Frazier, Central Life Ins. Co.; E. E. Harriot, N. 
W. Life Ins. Co. 
Alternates.—L. M. Beard, Metropoltan Life Ins. Co. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
27th ANNUAL CONVENTION 


National Association of Life Underwriters 
September 19th—20th—2I1st, 1916 


PLANTER’S HOTEL 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1916 


9:30 A. M.—MEETING EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
2:00 P. M.—MEETING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


FIRST DAY—MORNING SESSION 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th—10 o’clock 


INVOCATION. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME, President St. 
iret iieks Association. 

RESPON 
Pint Neen Ll. Us 

ROLL CALL (Omitted). 

READING MINUTES (Omitted). 

READING OF SIGNATURES TO SPECIAL COMMUNICA- 
Laeea cs TELEGRAMS, LETTERS OF REGRET—By 


PRESIDENT’ S ‘ADDRESS, 
viewing Activities of Association Year. 

PRESENTATION OF REPORT OF SECRETARY. 
PRESENTATION OF REPORT OF TREASURER 
PRESENTATION OF eas OF CHAIRMAN OF EX- 

ECUTIVE COMMITT 
REPORT OF CHLATRM AN COMMITTEE ON TAXATION. 
ae OF CHAIRMAN—COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 

CONSERVATION 


Louis Life Un- 


ND 
REPORT OF CHAIRMAN—COMMITTEE ON SALESMAN- 


SHIP. 

REPORT OF CHAIRMAN—COMMITTEE ON LAW AND 
LEGISLATION. 

US a OF OR Oe LTT EE ON LIFE INSUR- 


NCE AND CRE 
REPORT. 0 OF CHAIRMAN--COMMITTEE ON MEMBER- 


IP 
REPORT OF CHAIRMAN—COMMITTEE ON PUBLICA- 


TIONS. 
SELECTION OF NEXT PLACE OF MEETING. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


FIRST DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th—2 o’clock 


Hediagey Copan PUTTING LIFE INTO THE LIFE INSUR- 
NCE SALESMAN 

tau by Norval A. Hawkins, Sales Manager, Ford Motor 

Co., Detroit. 

Discussion—** UNUSUAL METHODS OF APPROACH.” 
Led by W. E. Bilheimer, President, St. Louis Life 
underwriters’ Association. 

(All talks limited to three minutes.) 
“TDEALS AND ENTHUSIASM,” 

yee G. Jones, Sales Manager, Alexander Hamilton 

nstitute. 

“ SALESMANSHIP,” 

A. C. MacMahon, National Cash Register Co., Chicago. 
Action on Executive Committee’s Recommendations. 
Appointment Nominating Committee. 

New Business. 

Presentation of Resolutions to be referred under the rules 
to the Executive Committee. 


EVENING SESSION 
RECEPTION 


SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20th—9:30 o’clock 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
RECEPTION BY PRESIDENT AND MRS. WILSON 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


SECOND DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20th—2 o’clock 


“ MILLION DOLLAR LINES,” Harold Pierce, Philadelphia. 
pcurons ¢ SELLING METHODS,” 
Le y J. Stanley Edwards, Denver, Colo. 
“al talks aerte to three minutes es.) 
“CO-OPERATION BETWEEN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE AND SAVINGS BANKS,” : 
Lionberger Davis, Director, St. Louis Union Trust 
St. Louis. 
New Baaice ee Ore cae of resolutions or other business 
to. be referred under the rules to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


SECOND DAY—EVENING SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20th—7 o’clock 


Annual Banquet. 
Address by Raymond Robbins. 
Mr. Robbins will be the only speaker of the evening. 


THIRD DAY—MORNING SESSION 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21st—9 o’clock 


Sectional meeting in Room B. 
Discussion—“ SELECTING SALESMEN.” 
(a) Where found. 
6) Requisite qualifications. 
(c) How developed. 
Led by Winslow Russell, Hartford, Conn. 
(All talks limited to five minutes.) 
Sectional meeting in Room C. 
Discussion—‘‘ HOW TO ORGANIZE A STATE, ch 
Led by W. A. R. Bruehl, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


9:20 o’clock 


*“SALESMANSHIP TRAINING COURSES FOR 
GETTING LIFE INSURANCE SALESMEN,” 
Wm. King, St. Louis, Mo. 


9:40 o’clock 


“HOW TO a re THE ASSOCIATION’S 
PUBLICITY MATERI 
J. W. Bishop, Cia dbceal Tenn. 


10:00 o’clock 


Discussion—‘* BUSINESS LIFE eet alos Es "2 
Le Dy Lawrence C. Woods, Pittsburgh, 
Discussion—* EFFECTIVE CLOSING SUEGESTIONS, 3? 
Led by Lawrence Priddy, New York City. 
(All talks limited to prt nati at Nc 
(President Woods’ prize of old.) 
“CAN SALESMANSHIP ee TA GHT,”’ 
Dr. Arthur A. Hammerschlag, Director Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Pe Eee y. Eieaer een Pa. 
Speaker and Topic to be announce 


THIRD DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21st—2 o'clock 


Report of Executive Committee. 
Presentation—Membership Contest Cups. 
Presentation—Ben Calef Cup and Medal. 
Presentation—Ben Williams’ Vase. 
Award—The Edwards Membership Trophy. 
Award—The Waite Attendance Trophy. 
Subscriptions to official proceedings. 
Report of Nominating @ouvaites: 
Election and Installation of officers. 
Unfinished business, 


4:30 o’clock 
Adjournment. 
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INCREASING VALUE OF SELLING 
SCHOOLS MUST BE RECOGNIZED 


National President Woods Asserts Schools Basing 
Their Instruction on Principles Formulated 
From General Experience Must Ad- 
vance the Art of Selling 


An Address delivered before The World’s Salesman- 
ship Congress in Detroit. 


If the suggestion of thoroughly training salesmen should 
strike one as novel, it may be remembered that vocational 
training schools are all quite young. The first technical 
school in the world was organized in France in 1757, but 
technical schools, in the modern sense, hardly became com- 
mon until within the last few decades. The Troy Polytechnic 
and Massachusetts Tech are little more than fifty years old, 
and until very recently technical training or vocational train- 
ing was not general. The oldest law school was organized 
in 1820; they have no such law schools in England now as 
we have in America. Today it would take a long time to 
enumerate the professions, vocations, and trades in which 
great success can be expected only after previous technical 
training. But that it has not yet been generally applied to 
salesmanship is not strange. 


Practice Often Precedes Knowledge 


The fact that large numbers of persons have been ex- 
cellent salesmen without any special training does not show 
that training will not help make successes of some who have 
been failures or make some successes still greater. Practice 
often intuitively precedes definite knowledge. Men navigated 
jong before courses in navigation were established, even 
before charts or compasses; but trained navigators with 
charts and compasses navigate better. Men knew how to 
farm before the days of agricultural colleges and chemical 
‘analysis, but no one would abandon agricultural training or 
the use of chemistry for the analysis of soil today. Lord 
Roberts, in his interesting book “ Forty-one Years in India,” 
Spoke of attributing his freedom from malarial fever to the 
fact that he always slept with some thin cloth over his face. 
At that time he did not know what he really accomplished 
was to avoid infection from the mosquito’s bite. 

The purpose of any training school is to gather the knowl- 
edge of all and disseminate the common principles thereof ; 
not with a view to replacing practice by mere theory, but 
with a view to teaching in advance the correct theory which 
later must be properly applied to secure the right results. 

Some years ago, when Captain Jones, of the Edgar Thomp- 
son Steel Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, was in- 
formed that Mr. Carnegie intended to install a chemical 
laboratory in their plant, he indignantly resented the idea 
that any college chemist could teach him what was a good 
piece of steel; yet today not only does every up-to-date iron 
or steel manufacturer maintain a laboratory, but even large 
purchasers of steel would not think of omitting definite 
scientific knowledge, instead of guess work, in regard to the 
material they are buying. 


Vocational Training Has Always Been Scorned 


It may be objected that salesmanship cannot be taught— 
that a good salesman is born, not made. This arraignment 
of vocational training or education of all kinds has always 
been made. It would indeed be strange if a salesman could 
learn nothing from the study of the accumulated experience 
of others. As a matter of fact, many of the necessary char- 
acteristics of a salesman are obviously acquired. Every good 
salesman must have a knowledge of the articles sold and 
knowledge of the customer. No man is born with either. It 
would, indeed, be a reflection upon salesmanship if it were 
true that when we are educating those in almost every other 
kind of activity—mechanics, nurses, domestics, milliners, 
farmers, etc.—the salesman could learn nothing. 

It is not necessary to urge that there is a demand for 
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sales schools. I will not enumerate the organizations main- 
taining, in some form or other, methods of training their 
salesmen. It would be simpler to mention the few leading 
sales institutions who do not. Preliminary training in the 
office or factory; placing new salesmen under older sales 
persons; such sales courses as those of The International 
Correspondence Schools, the Sheldon School, the Knox 
School, the Alexander Hamilton Institute, and in various 
Y. M. C. A.’s, evidence the demand. In fact, there are few 
up-to-date selling concerns that do not endeavor to furnish 
their sales force with some course to teach or improve their 
salesmanship. The number of persons who have taken one 
or more of these salesmanship courses shows the demand 
for such training. 


99,275 Persons Have Taken Two Sales Courses 


That number of persons is difficult to determine, but two 
organizations giving correspondence salesmanship courses re- 
port that 99,275 persons have taken one of these two courses 
alone and have paid over four and a quarter million dollars 
in tuition. These figures do not include such courses as the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute courses which are not devoted 
exclusively to teaching salesmanship. 

There is need now of something more than the training 
in the office, the sales department or the manufactory: The 
office is not the best place for a course of training. We 
do not train our accountants, our stenographers, if we can 
get accountants and stenographers trained elsewhere. Edu- 
cation is a profession by itself. It does not follow that 
the most successful sales manager of a concern could, if he 
could afford to, prepare and conduct a proper course of sales- 
manship. 

Further, it is much better to teach general principles, to 
be supplemented before applied by the knowledge of the 
product and methods of the specific sales organization; be- 
cause in this event the gathered experience not only of the 
employing concern but the gathered experience of all can be 
imparted to them. ' 


Teaching the “Talking Points” 


Whether it is automobiles or pickles, life insurance or 
bonds, the courses of training hitherto maintained by sep- 
arate institutions have been, as a rule, to teach the salesmen 
about the commodity sold. If machinery, the salesman is 
taught all about the machine; if a manufactured product, all 
about the process of its manufacture, and the comparative 
advantages of that product over that of competitors. But 
the art of salesmanship—teaching a person how to sell—is 
important, as well. A man may be an actuary in life insur- 
ance; he may be a skilled mechanic in the automobile busi- 
ness; he may be a chemist in selling food products, and yet 
be a poor salesman. And conversely, a man skilled in selling 
can often, in spite of comparatively little knowledge of the 
article, succeed. Also the man who knows how to sell can 
turn his talents more readily to a new line, than one knowing 
thoroughly the thing sold but still not be an expert salesman. 
We all know persons who can sell anything, and we life 
insurance men know of actuarial and statistical prodigies who 
can sell nothing. 

Perhaps one reason that in the past, the thing sold has been 
taught, is because how to teach the art of selling has been 
difficult, and knowledge of the thing sold has been easy. 
Therefore it would seem that the demand for better sales- 
men in the future requires, in addition to all the knowledge 
of the article sold that can be implanted, a place where the 
general principles of salesmanship can be learned. 

The Carnegie Bureau of Salesmanship Research has just 
been organized by thirty of the most enterprising and largest 
sales concerns in the United States to co-operate in studying 
the best methods of securing and training salesmen, and in 
analyzing and studying sales methods generally. It has very 
wisely been decided to begin further back than teaching sales- 
manship and consider first the selection of salesmen. This 
is a comparatively recent note in educational methods. There 
have been in the past countless persons discouraged and 
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lives ruined because of an attempt to learn something for 
which they were never fitted. But very recently our ad- 
vanced educational institutions are endeavoring to form some 
estimate of the fitness of the student for the position he 
intends to fill, You will recall Booker Washington’s story 
of the colored medical student taking a special course in 
nervous diseases, and intending to practice in the bayoux 
of Louisiana. Do you remember Dr. Washington’s admoni- 
tion to stop his study of nervous diseases and specialize on 
fevers? Not only is it a waste of time and money for the 
educational institution and the student to acquire knowledge 
for some position for which he is unfitted, but it is hopeless- 
ly discouraging to the student. In a public school recently 
large numbers of colored girls were learning stenography. 
There was absolutely no demand in that city for colored 
stenographers, and the pitiable discouragement that will cer- 
tainly follow their endeavor to get positions, after months 
of training, is pathetic. Is it possible that, at a time when 
we are analyzing physical properties most carefully when 
various tests are being made of coal, steel, milk, and of 
almost every material, that we must put into the educational 
or commercial hopper every kind of human material offered, 
without any analysis of its quality? How many square pegs 
in round holes have encumbered business and professional 
life in the past? 


To Find the Good Qualities Common to Salesmen 


The Carnegie Institute, therefore, proposes first to endeavor 
to ascertain by observation of large numbers of salesmen 
of various grades what qualities in common good salesmen 
seem to have and lack. Naturally those having the natural 
qualities possessed by successful salesmen should be more 
likely to succeed than those lacking them. Surely the co- 
operation of large numbers of the most successful.sales con- 
cerns in the country, in an effort to determine, first, what 
qualities are requisite, both acquired and natural and those 
that can be developed, and, second, what common principles 
can be taught, cannot fail to improve the quality of Ameri- 
can salesmanship. The very fact alone that the intending 
salesman is so interested in his future vocation as.to give it 
months of preparation that costs something, ought to make 
such salesmen more determined to succeed, and more anxious 
to learn from every source what can improve their salesman- 
ship. 

Further, there should be some outside institution or place 
that can act as a clearing-house of ideas and methods em- 
ployed by different sales organizations; where there could be 
a record of forms and methods of all kinds pertaining to 
salesmanship; where no longer would each separate selling 
concern have to work out experimentally its own ideas, but 
where the methods that have been tried can be recorded and 
a record of successes or failures kept. This should embrace 
all branches of salesmanship, including circularizing and ad- 
vertising. It should not be necessary for each concern to 
make separately the investigation necessary to test the pre- 
vious experience of others, but there should be what one 
might call a “ Consulting Bureau,” where there could be re- 
corded the experiments, successful and otherwise, of other 
selling concerns; this Bureau of Records to be drawn on by 
others. 


“Sales Engineers” at the Bureau 


There should be, and there will be in the Carnegie Bureau 
of Salesmanship Research, investigators, who might be called 
“Sales Engineers,’ who will become familiar with the sales 
methods of different leading institutions and who may be 
consulted by the members of the Bureau as we consult a 
specialist in medicine, or counsel in law, or a consulting 
engineer in mechanics, and who can impart to all some of 
the experience of others. The observations that such a Bu- 
reau can make of sales schemes, with all that pertain thereto; 
of follow-up advertising plans; of contest and prize offers; 
of the holding of conventions and training schools, and of 
all the vast mechanism that is being utilized in America to- 
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day to make better salesmen, should be kept in some common 
center, available for all. Even the forms used in salesman- 
ship—applications for positions; forms used and methods of 
investigating the applicants; the record of progress made in 
increasing the efficiency or reducing the wastage of salesmen 
of various concerns; averages by which concerns could meas- 
ure the efficiency of their own organizations; forms for 
charting sales methods—either by diagrams or in tabulations 
—studies of the best sources of salesmen, should be kept in 
this common center. 

The fact that the foremost and most progressive selling 
concerns, as might be expected, have been eager to co-oper- 
ate in this movement, in itself evidences the widespread inter- 
est in such a project. In America our increased efficiency of 
production has gone ahead of our efficiency methods of dis- 
tribution. We must, as a nation, if we would get and hold 
the trade of the world, become as careful students in methods 
of distribution, of sales methods, as are England and Ger- 
many and many other of our competitors, who will be even 
more desperate competitors after the disastrous war, than 
they are now. 

Is it not reasonable to expect that just as the trained nurse 
to-day demands more respect and larger compensation than 
the untrained one; as the certified public accountant has a 
higher standing and better pay than the untrained account- 
ant; as the graduate of the engineering school is considered 
more valuable than the untrained boy of the same age—this 
will be true of the future salesman; and that a method of 
selection and a method of training may be developed that 
will be an improvement upon any of the excellent courses of 
salesmanship that have been used in the past, that will build 
upon the foundation. they have laid, and give us, a few years 
hence, a different and better type of American salesman? 


Me 
WADE IN ON YOUR OWN HOOK 


Don’t get the habit of throwing the S. O. S. signal too 
often to your friends. You are likely to break up some friend- 
ships which you value. Learn to depend more on yourself. 
If you get into a difficulty, use every effort of which you 
are capable before you go to a friend for assistance. In. the 
majority of cases you will find that if you have nerve enough 
you can extricate yourself unaided. 

Running to a friend every time a difficulty confronts you 
soon becomes a habit, and it is one which makes your pres- 
ence unwelcome. Also, it weakens you. It saps the powers 
you have, the powers you should foster, to make a successful 
fight in the world. Every time a friend has to help you out, 
you lose some of the stiffening from your backbone. Down 
and outers are the men who have lost their self-reliance, in 
other words, their backbone. Then pride goes. Try every 
way you can to help yourself before you S. O. S.—Exchange. 


BR 


PUTTING POLITICS ASIDE 


Which has nothing to do with the case, if 
the National Convention is going to be im- 


portant enough for President Wilson to 


attend, it is good enough for you. Think 


it over—then act. 
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PUBLISHERS ADVISED TO CO-OPERATE 


WITH ASSOCIATION IN ADVERTISING 


President of Atlanta Ad Men’s Club Tells Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Life Insurance Must Be 
Advertised from a United Human Interest 
Standpoint — Recommends That They 
Negotiate With National Association 


This is an address delivered by P. C. McDuffie, of 
the Atlanta Bar, and President of the Atlanta Ad 
Men’s Club, before the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 

Mr. McDuffie says, ‘‘Life insurance is a big human 
interest story, more compelling than fiction.’’ Then 
he asks, ‘‘Why suppress it?’’ 


While much that Mr. 

McDuffie says is not new to those who have been 

sponsors of the Education and Conservation move- 

ment of the National Association, every sentence 

contains a “‘punch’’ and serves to emphasize the 

eat Se of the entire propaganda.—Editor’s 
ote. 


It is a highly prized honor to be with you on this occasion. 
The newspapers of the South have contributed so materially 
to its upbuilding, that every one conversant with the facts 
feels a keen sense of indebtedness to the men who organized, 
and who now form this association. The far famed “ Spirit 
of Atlanta” is the unselfish outpouring of a generous press, 
which is quick to interpret the deeds of its splendid citizenry, 
and to arouse them to even greater accomplishments. A 
similar condition prevails throughout the South. You gentle- 
men of the press give of your space unstintingly to any move- 
ment that will add to the growth and prosperity of the 
community you serve. 


Paid Advertising Copy the First Consideration 


It is well enough to be benefactors, but as newspaper men, 
you are vitally interested in advertising copy that pays the 
card rate. Your first consideration is to increase your 
revenue rather than the press agent’s salary, which fre- 
quently grows at the expense of the indulgent publisher. 

With that thought in mind, I want to bring to your atten- 
tion the biggest advertising opportunity in the country to- 
day. I refer to life insurance. To the masses, despite the 
fact that the sums paid annually for premiums in all forms 
amounts to approximately $750,000,000 it is an “ unknown 
want.” It is a big business, but the surface has not been 
scratched. There is no subject before the people to-day of 
such vital interest regarding which there is so much popular 
ignorance. It will continue to be an “unknown want” until 
the insurance companies inaugurate an advertising and pub- 
licity campaign through the newspapers of this country to 
educate the masses regarding life insurance. 

The master minds of the world in most every line of en- 
deavor have awakened at last to the real force and value 
of advertising. One of our great universities recently rec- 
ognized its educational influence. On the campus and in 
the historical buildings of the University of Pennsylvania, 
the twelfth annual convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World met last month. 

The quickening spirit of the founder of that splendid in- 
stitution of learning, Benjamin Franklin, American philoso- 
pher, printer and advertiser, dominated the Convention. Ten 
thousand delegates, representing every line of business, at- 
tended the sessions, among them being representatives from 
fifty-two colleges and universities. The surroundings were 
ideal, and the spirit of the meetings correctly interpreted the 
modern idea of profitable advertising, which, in its final 
analysis, is educational. 

As one’s education increases, the response to the adver- 
tiser’s appeal becomes more apparent. New taste and de- 
sires are supplied, and as we progress the “luxury of yester- 
day becomes the necessity of to-morrow.” The dissemination 
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of news through the daily newspapers, and when I say news 
I refer to the advertisements, is one of the great forces of 
civilization. It is the medium whereby the tillers of the soil, 
residing far removed from business centers, may know 
something of the discoveries of modern science, the work of 
inventors, and the thousand and one devices which con- 
tribute daily to our comfort and happiness. Safety razors, 
instantaneous heaters, fireless cookers, holeproof socks, gas 
stoves, electric irons, vacuum cleaners, and scores of other 
things we have been taught to desire and to enjoy through 
newspaper advertising. 


Potent Influence of Advertising 


The potent influence of advertising is appreciated by the 
financial interest of the country. As proof of that fact it 
is only necessary to cite the Bethlehem Steel Co., which is 
placing to-day its case on the armor plate question before the 
people in paid advertising space in the daily newspapers. 
The Associated Railroads are making a direct appeal in their 
wage controversy to the public through advertisements in 
17,000 newspapers of the United States. The value of public 
opinion is recognized, and the appeal squarely submits the 
issue to the public in the following language: 

“The railroads feel that they have no right to grant 

a wage preferment of $100,000,000 a year to these employes 

now highly paid and constituting only one-fifth of all the 

employes, without a clear mandate from a public tribunal 
that shall determine the merits of the case after a review 
of all the facts.” 

How about those who have not yet come to a full re- 
alization of the value of advertising? Life insurance is a 
big business, but it is nevertheless in its infancy. Less than 
ten per cent of the insurable life hazard of the country is 
covered, as compared with 80 per cent of our burnable 
property. The reason I believe can be found in the fact 
that the consumer knows little, if anything, about the prod- 
uct offered. Much valuable space and white paper is wasted 
in advertising statistical information regarding life insurance 
companies, which no one but an expert accountant can un- 
derstand. For years the companies have published periodi- 
cally financial statements which the average man cannot com- 
prehend, with an occasional reference to the product which, 
if read at all, challenges his attention to a subject upon which 
he dislikes to dwell—death. Life insurance has been lost 
sight of, and in its stead death stalks through the copy like 
a nightmare. 


The Wastage in Insurance Advertising 


There has been a great wastage of time, money and energy 
in life insurance advertising. A joint advertising effort sim- 
ilar to that of the railroads in plain understandable copy, 
would arouse public interest instantly, and I predict, increase 
the volume of business of the insurance companies materially 
in less than twelve months. It is a well-known fact that 
the value of advertising is increased or reduced in geometric 
proportions as the reader understands the statements sub- 
mitted for his consideration. There isn’t anything intricate 
or complex about a life insurance contract, and once it is 
placed before the public in the proper light, the expense of 
distribution will be reduced by one-half, which necessarily 
will reduce the cost and thus add to the popularity of the 
product. 

It is true that great things have been accomplished by the 
life insurance companies. They have climbed near the top 
of the financial world with mighty little help from advertising, 
but greater heights could have been and will be attained if 
this great constructive force for business building is properly 
utilized. The attitude of the average insurance ad writers 
would seem to be that of Lady Rosemary. It was well known 
in staggeringly high society that the beautiful Lady had 
never been kissed before, and as, after a long languorous em- 
brace, the athletic young Duke of Rushmore released his 
hold, she gazed searchingly into his lovelorn eyes and ques- 
tioned : 

“And do the poor indulge in this way?” 
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“Quite frequently, little pet,” answered the high per- 
sonage. 

“Well, well, well! 
sensation as we do?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“Dear, dear, dear! 
working classes!” 


Masses Do Not Understand Life Insurance 


The great masses of the people do not understand life in- 
surance. As I said before, the companies through the news- 
papers must educate the people as to the meaning and value 
of insurance. When that has been done the way will be 
paved for insurance solicitors, who will meet the prospect 
on a very different basis. They will be cordially welcomed 
into every circle, the work of selling will be more than half 
done, as no healthy man who understood its benefits would 
be without its protection. 

When automobiles made their advent on the market about 
the only question asked was, “ Will it run?” Its mechanical 
intricacies did not interest the public at large. To-day the 
prospective purchaser of an automobile looks over the specif- 
ications of mechanical construction, and decides questions 
that a few years back would have puzzled a mechanical en- 
gineer. The reason for this is that the automobile manager 
has taken the public into his confidence, acquainted him with 
the details of his product and has educated him to determine 
intelligently the requirements of scientific automobile con- 
struction. 

The analogy that I am attempting to draw is that life in- 
surance through publicity and advertisements should be 
placed before the public in such a simple manner as to make 
it clear to the average wage earner, who needs its protec- 
tion, but who suffers himself and allows those dependent 
upon him to do so, simply because he does not understand 
its uses and benefits. 

I read recently a tribute to the memory of Samuel S. 
Chamberlain, former publisher of The Boston American, 
written by Winifred Black, a newspaper man who received 
his early training under Mr. Chamberlain. He mentioned his 
first assignment. The story when completed was full of ad- 
jectives and adverbs, and whithers and whences, and inas- 
muches and all the rest of the stilted, labored things he be- 
lieved was style. He spoke of how he waited after turning 
in his copy for words of awe struck commendation. Finally 
the publisher called him and said: 

“This is a very bad story. We don’t want fine writing in 
the newspaper, you know. 

“ There’s a gripman up on the Powell street line—he takes 
his car out at 3 o’clock in the morning—every day—and 
while he’s waiting for the signals he opens the morning paper 
—it’s wet yet from the press—and by the light of his grip he 
reads it. 

“Think of him when you're writing a story—don’t write a 
word he can’t understand and wouldn’t read.” 


Eliminate Technical Expressions 


The gripman must be considered in writing insurance ad- 
vertisements. A mass of figures, technical expressions, new 
policy forms, mean nothing to the average person. Life 
insurance is a big human interest story, more compelling than 
fiction. Why suppress it? 

The number of deaths in a given number is known, but the 
order of death is unknown. If a thousand selected men, 
age 35, with families, were locked in this room and were 
told to draw lots to determine which one would forfeit his 
life during the year, do you think it would be a difficult task 
to write each man a policy before the drawing? When 
solicited, would he say “Let my family take the chance.” 

Now the mortality rate as I said before, per thousand is 
known, and this inevitable law of nature compels each year 
just such a drawing. The ultimate rate of mortality at the 
age of 35 is approximately 8 to 1,000, and there is a drawing 
each year, decreasing the number of survivors. - The Great 


And do they experience the same 


Why, it’s much too good for the 
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Reaper permits a few lucky ones to play out the string, but 
who is either willing to take the chance himself, or permit 
those dependent upon him to do so? 

With your ability to write attractive copy, that thought 
could be indelibly impressed upon the mind of the average 
man, 

Increasing the Value of Your Estate 


Are you anxious to increase the value of your estate? 
There is only one sure way to do it. You will reply that 
my money earns more than the insurance company will pay 
me. That is possibly true, but only under certain conditions. 
Mr. Average Man, age 35, desires an estate of $5,000.00 He 
says that he has a sure thing in an investment that will pay 
him 4 per cent compound interest. If he lives twenty years 
and deposits $161.45 at the beginning of each year, and the in- 
vestment proves safe, he will attain in this manner his am- 
bition. You will note that there are three conditions pre- 
cedent : 

(1) He must live. 

(2) He must save and deposit at the beginning of each 
month the required amount. 

(3) The investment must be safe. 

If, as we assume, he is an average man, would he not join 
a co-operative association that is stronger than any strictly 
financial institution, if he were told that he would imme- 
diately, without waiting twenty years, increase the value of 
his estate $5,000.00? 

A 20 payment, 35 year endowment for $5,000.00, payable 
at death or age seventy, can be secured by one stroke of the 
pen. His deposits each year for twenty years would be ap- 
proximately $150.00, decreased by annual dividends. If he 
died five seconds after his application had been approved, his 
beneficiaries would secure the desired amount, or his estate 
would be increased to that sum. Under the plan suggested, 
he would have a double advantage, in that he would have 
the protection against death during the years when it is most 
needed, and if he lived, would have a sufficient fund to make 
his old age comfortable. 

Ninety per cent of the men who live to the age of sixty- 
five and beyond, are either absolutely dependent, or exist 
from week to week on insufficient earnings. 

The latter fact demonstrates that you don’t have to die to 
win. 

I could go on indefinitely giving illustrations with a human 
interest touch, but this is unnecessary in a council of ex- 
pert advertisers, who can appreciate what could be accom- 
plished if a humanized, educational, selling campaign of in- 
surance was inaugurated in the newspapers. 


Not Depreciating the Salesmen’s Work 


I don’t want to be understood as depreciating the work of 
insurance solicitors. They are high grade salesmen. This 
is evidenced by the fact that they induced last year with very 
little advertising assistance, the people of this country to 
enter into contracts to the total extent of $1,175,000,000. Ad- 
vertising will never take the place of personal selling, but it 
will break the soil, educate the people, and speed the day 
when the question will be not “ Won’t you take a policy?” 
but “How much can I get?” 

Permit me to make a few practical suggestions. This 
Association should appoint a committee to get in touch with 
Edward A. Woods, President of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. That splendid organization of in- 
surance men is working through newspaper advertising to get 
people to consider life insurance as a “matter of human 
interest and public concern.” 

Each member of this Association should call a meeting of 
the insurance men of his section and submit a definite pro- 
gram to advertise to the masses the Institution of Life In- 
surance. 

Editorials and advertisements, directed to the insurance 
companies and their representatives, should be prepared by 
a central committee, calling attention to the opportunity pre- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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TENTH CONVENTION DECLARED BEST 
CANADIAN ASSOCIATION EVER HELD 


Despite Heat and War Conditions, Spirit and Attend- 
ance Proved Greater Than Was Expected—Many 
Speakers and Visitors Comment Favorably 
Upon It 


Despite the excessive heat of the period, the Tenth Annual 
Convention of the Life Underwriters Association of Canada 
held at the Royal Connaught Hotel, Hamilton, July 19-22 in- 
clusive, established a criterion in the history of this organiza- 
tion. In attendance, enthusiasm, and general interest this 
congress so surpassed those of previous years as to be the 
subject of favorable comments from many of the speakers 
and visitors. There were 391 delegates in attendance, some 
of them traveling a distance of over 2000 miles to be at the 
gathering. 

The Opening Session 


The opening meeting convened on the morning of July 19, 
with W. Lyle Reid, of Ottawa, the president, in the chair. 
An invocation was delivered by Rev. W. H. Sedgewick, and 
Alderman J. H. Halford welcomed the gathering in the ab- 
sence of the mayor. A response was made, and President 
Reid proceeded to deliver the annual address. The speaker’s 
introductory remark was a significant one, voicing the opin- 
ion of the majority: 

“Were I asked to state in a few words the greatest impres- 
sion made upon my mind during the past year, my reply 
would be: ‘ The fact that this Association of ours has reached 
that stage in its development where, to a very considerable 
extent, it is being carried forward by the strength of its own 
momentum.’ 

“This is a very healthy sign, because it indicates that the 
movement is no longer looked upon as a mere experiment, 
but rather as a necessary factor in the business of true life 
underwriting. Officers may come and officers may go, but the 
association, like Tennyson’s brook, will go on forever!” 

Mentioning the fact that co-operation has seemed to be the 
dominating note in the work of the association, Mr. Reid 
then went on to review the work of the year. He told of the 
many reforms instituted with regard to the cancellation of 
agents’ licenses, new laws, and finally the recognition they 
had obtained from the government as demonstrated by the 
fact that several times officials had called upon officers of the 
body regarding the formulating of new statutes for Life In- 
surance. 


Association Work Under War Conditions 


The speaker then proceeded to touch upon the conditions 
the war had brought about and how through the excellent 
spirit of the members it had been possible to continue the 
work of the association as usual. Neither did he overlook, 
he said, the many favorable comments and notices they had 
obtained from the press. The excellent work of the corre- 
sponding secretary was also touched upon, and then the 
president closed with reference to the newly formed individ- 
ual associations and their relation to the association. 

“T like the word, association,’ he said, “and it should 
guarantee to the public whom we are seeking to serve that 
while we are banded together to improve and elevate our 
calling, we are not bent upon creating anything in the nature 
of a monopoly that might give them the short end of the 
stick.” 

Following the president’s address, a nominating commit- 
tee was appointed, after which a debate: “ Resolved, That the 
Rate Book Contains Too Many Plans” was argued. It was 
pointed out by the negative exponent in this debate that it is 
not the multiplicity of plans that lead to distortion, but that 
the simple ones are the most used for the purpose. 

Letters of regret from members who were not able to at- 
tend were then read, and the first session adjourned. 

With the opening of the afternoon’s session the report of 
the Grievance Committee was heard. Only four cases were 
reported, and not one involved the Dominion Insurance Act. 
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Following this the report of the Educational Committee ex- 
plained that it had been necessary to give up for the time 
the establishment of a course in Queen’s University, King- 
ston, owing to lack of funds. A short course, however, has 
been instituted at Laval University, Quebec, and individual 
associations are making use of the secondary schools to dis- 
seminate knowledge. It was also reported that some move- 
ment will be made in the near future toward a general edu- 
cation of the public through publicity work. 


Winners in the Prize Essay Contest 


The winners of the prize essay contest were also an- 
nounced: J. L. Purdy, of Toronto, winning the first prize, 
D. L. Kennerly, of Toronto, the second, and A. E. Dawson, 
of Peterboro, the third. 

M. P. Langstaff, actuary of the Dominion Life, then pre- 
sented a paper on “ Facts, Figures, and Fallacies in Life In- 
surance”; E. R. Machum talked on “ The Lapsation on Poli- 
cies’’; and Kenneth Bethune, general manager of the Ameri- 
can Can Co. at Toronto, spoke on “ Life Insurance from the 
Manufacturer’s Point of View.” 

By way of recreation, during the evening a moonlight ex- 
cursion was held on Lake Ontario. 

A discussion of “The Passing of the Old Head Office 
Viewpoint,” opened the Thursday morning meeting, and the 
report of the Committee on Resolutions was heard. The dis- 
cussion resulting from the presenting of these resolutions was 
interrupted by cheers which greeted the entrance of Hon. 
James V. Barry and Warren M. Horner, of Minneapolis. 

The president then called upon one delegate from each 
association to tell of the work being done by the individual 
bodies, after which a resolution was adopted placing the asso- 
ciation on record as disapproving of illegal practices among 
agents. 

Among the interesting addresses of Thursday afternoon 
were those of Warren M. Horner, on “ Institutional Adver- 
tising,’ and W. J. Graham, of New York, on “ Business In- 
surance and How to Sell It.” Mr. Graham’s address has been 
published in a previous issue of this paper. Mr. Horner’s 
talk was an exceptionally strong one. In it he outlined how 
advertising backed by a strong association could be made the 
means of enlightening the public, why a strong feeling of . 
unity was necessary to support such a movement, and what 
results might be expected. Mr. Horner was given a vote of 
thanks for his talk. 


The Banquet 


Thursday evening was the night of the banquet, and be- 
tween the many songs and addresses the enthusiasm reached 
a high pitch. The president, Mr. Reid, acted as toastmaster, 
first giving his fellow diners, “The King.” The Hon. Ar- 
thur Meighen, Solicitor General of Canada, was then intro- 
duced, who spoke on “ Our Far-flung Battle Line.” Follow- 
ing the first speaker, the Hon. J. V. Barry touched on “ Some 
Interesting Sidelights.” Telling of the stability of Lfe In- 
surance, the institution, he turned his remarks into that- 
richly humorous channel he understands, to the great delight 
of his hearers. A solo was rendered, and then J. F. Weston 
delivered an address on “The Patriotism of Life Insurance.” 
The flow of addresses was interrupted by A. H. Vipond, 
who on behalf of the association, presented the president 
with a diamond scarf pin. Warren M. Horner and W. J. 
Graham then responded to a toast, “ Our American Co-Work- 
ers.” A toast, “ The Hamilton Association,” was given and 
responded to; “ The Ladies” was given; and the banquet was 
brought to a close with the singing of “ God Save the King” 
and “ America.” 

The morning session of the third day opened with a dis- 
cussion, “ Conservation of Business—Keeping Business on the 
Books.” W. J. Morris, one of those taking part in the dis- 
cussion, after asserting that beneficiaries could be changed 
at will as long as the changes were made within the preferred 
class, called attention to the fact that in the craze for new 
business, old policyholders were forgotten, and he believed 
that this led to a great deal of the lapsation of policies. Mr. 
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T. E. Bourke, another engaging in this discussion, held that it 
was advisable for a young unmarried man taking out a policy 
to make his estate the beneficiary. 

Among the speakers of the afternoon was W. J. Graham, 
who related the circumstances existing in New York State 
that led to the withdrawal of the so-called cut rate policy. 
The session came to a close after Alexander Bissett, mana- 
ger for the London and Lancashire Life, greeted the con- 
vention in the names of the life officers. 

Saturday morning the final session occurred. Among the 
speakers were George T. Wilson, vice-president of the Equit- 
able of New York, and National President Woods. Mr. Wil- 
son spoke convincingly on “ Efficiency.” 

“It aims,” he said, “to take the frenzy out of business. 
It is system plus horse sense. To be efficient one must not be 
a spendthrift of time. Promise without fulfillment has no 
cash surrender value. You couldn’t give 99 cents for $l 
worth of opportunity. Life is not to be looked upon as a 
goblet to be drained, but as a measure to be filled. You must 
courageously meet the lion in the way, and you will find the 
honey in the carcass. Success in life depends upon fight 
not flight. There are but two kinds of people on earth—not 
the good and the bad, not the rich and the poor—but the peo- 
ple who lift and the people who lean.” 

The subject of the address by the National President was 
‘* Salesmanship.’ . 

During the morning the’ presentation of prizes for several 
of prize contests took place, and it was announced that Win- 
nipeg had been chosen for the next annual convention. Then 
after the report of the Nominating Committee had been 
adopted, the final business session of the Convention ad- 
journed. 

The Report of the Nominating Committee was as follows: 

Hon. President—W. Lyle Reid, Ottawa. 

President—J. Burtt Morgan, Victoria. 

Vice-presidents—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island, J. T. Wilson, Halifax; Ontario and Quebec, 
E. Morwick, Hamilton; Manitoba and Saskatchewan, D. J. 
Johnston, Winnipeg; Alberta and British Columbia, F. A. 
Wintemute, Calgary; and the President of the National Life 
Underwriters Association. 

Secretary—Geo. H. Hunt, Toronto. 

Treasurer—F. T. Stanford, Toronto. 

Executive Committee—J. E. Parks, Belleville; J. A. Wilson, 
Brandon; F. J. Reid, Brantford; H. B. White, Brockville; 
J. W. Keith, Calgary; J. O. Hyndman, Charlottetown; W. J. 
Hart, Edmonton; Anthony Finzell, Fort William; G. P. Ham- 
ilton, Guelph; J. C. Stredder, J. L. McDuff, Halifax; W. C. 
McCartney, Geo. L. Goodrow, Hamilton; M. G. Johnston, 
Kingston; Vivian Reeve, London; E, R. Alford, Medicine 
Hat; G. E. Williams, J. P. Rowley, G. C. Gauvin, Montreal; 
William Houston, Moose Jaw; T. J. Patton, North Bay; A. 
S. Wickware, A. D. Kennedy, Ottawa; A. E. Dawson, Peter- 
boro; R. E. Williams, Prince Albert; Antoni Lesage, J. T. 
Lachance, Quebec; R. G. McCuish, Regina; Geo. J. Alexan- 
der, Richmond, and.T. J. Parks, Sherbrooke, for Eastern 
Townships; H. J. McAvoy, St. Catharines; L. J. Lowe, F. S. 
Bonnell, St. John; G. J. A. Reany, Saskatoon; Andrew Wad- 
dell, Stratford; G. B. Archibald, Sydney; M. H. Bingemann, 
W. E. Nugent, J. B. Hall, Toronto; J. A. Johnson, Vancou- 
ver; Alex. Peden, Victoria; W. M. G. DesBusay, C. M. Twiss, 
Winnipeg. 


CORRECTION 


In the last issue of The News it was stated in the re- 
port of the clinic conducted by, and reported on by Dr. 
Walter Dill Scott at the World’s Sales Congress, that 
Mr. Marshall H. Butters of the National Treasurer’s of- 
fice won second place in the contest, receiving a per- 
centage of 82. A recent letter from Ernest W. Owen, 
president of the Detroit association, states that he was 
notified by Dr. Scott that he had been awarded second 
place with a total of 83 points. The News stands cor- 
rected. 
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TWO PRIZE WINNING ESSAYS 


By reason of contributing to the sinking fund raised last 
year for Denver University, the Colorado association was 
granted a four-year scholarship in this institution. The 
scholarship was to be granted to the high school graduate 
of this year writing the best essays on the two subjects: 
“Why Father Should Carry Life Insurance,” and “ Why I 
Should Attend Denver University.” Eleven students partici- 
pated with the result that the prize winner and the contestants 
winning honorable mention all received their laurels on the 
basis of the Life Insurance essay. The scholarship was 
awarded to Fred Meldau, a senior in the Manual Training 
School, Denver. His paper is presented below. 


WHY A FATHER SHOULD CARRY LIFE INSURANCE 


“When a man takes upon himself the sacred obliga- 
tions of a family it becomes his duty to provide for them. 
So serious an undertaking is this that it requires most of 
his time and energy. 

“For this reason a father’s life has a money value to 
his family. Let us suppose that the living expenses of a 
family are $1,200 a year. Deducting $400 for the father’s 
expenses, the family is dependent on him for $800. Now 
if the father should suddenly die, how would this demand 
be supplied. In too many cases the wife and children are 
left to struggle alone in the world, for, 33 per cent of all 
widows are left without the necessities, and 90 per cent 
without the comforts of life. 

“ However, some honest man may say, ‘I intend to 
save so that I can leave sufficient money to care for my 
family.’ A man does not know how long he is going to 
live, so he does not know how much to save each year, 
and he may die before he really gets started. But grant- 
ing that he will have a long life, when men have complete 
control over their money but few can keep on saving as 
they started. 

“Even if a man has money, it is doubtful if he will 
have it at his death. Financial failures, and the vicissi- 
tudes of life make it very uncertain indeed. At the age 
of fifty, but one in ten of our population has a fair com- 
petence, and many of these lose that through reverses. 

“Life Insurance surmounts these difficulties. It keeps 
a man from touching savings already accumulated. It 
prevents him from growing negligent in his economy by 
making him lose all, if he fails on one payment. And it 
is the only satisfactory means of keeping a fatherless 
family from want. 

“To the insured, the value of Life Insurance is ines- 
timable. First, it gives him contentment. He can think 
without fear of possible reverses, or of the future wel- 
ware of his family. Second, it fosters the savings habit 
so that he will probably also have a savings bank account. 
Third, it will make his life healthier and longer. The 
medical examination given applicants often reveals dis- 
ease which can be cured if discovered in time. These 
factors of contentment, thrift and health, make an efh- 
cient and worthwhile life. 

“The fundamental and most beneficial service of Life 
Insurance is to the family from which the father has been 
called. If no provision has been made, the wife and chil- 
dren must ceaselessly toil for an existence in a heartless 
world. Pangs of hunger and stings of humiliation will 
be their lot. Life insurance will keep the united family 
comfortable and happy, so that they can be a blessing to 
the world. 

“Most men intend to provide for their families, but 
they seem to forget that they must die, perhaps in the 
near future. If not insured the last moments of their 
life will be filled with remorse for neglecting the oppor- 
tunity to keep their dear ones from the curse of poverty. 
Certainly a loving father cannot make this provision too 
soon, for ‘Ye know not what shall be on the morrow.” 

(Continued on page 14) 
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LIFE INSURANCE AND THE PERIODICALS 


Says the Economic World in a recent issue: 

“Some of the leading periodicals are printing an editorial 
or an article every so often showing the value of life insur- 
ance. No greater service than this could be rendered to the 
cause of thrift. Life men all over the country should make 
a point of getting in touch with local newspaper men and 
publishers with a view to stimulating such efforts.” 

Among the periodicals which have been carrying stories 
about life insurance of late are the American Magazine and 
McClure’s. The August number of this latter publication 
runs a story by James H. Collins, on “ Big Policies that 
Protect Big Interests.” 

Mr. Collins in his leading paragraph, sounds the human in- 
terest note that usually causes the reader to settle back in his 
or her chair with the firm conviction that he or she is about 
to enjoy whatever is forthcoming. Proceeding from the nar- 
rative to the exposition, the writer outlines in a lucid manner 
the history of the rise and growth of business insurance. 

Bringing his story up to the present day he says, “ One of 
the most interesting developments of life insurance today is 
the writing of large policies to protect business interests. 
Such policies are nothing new. But the use of them is be- 
coming more familiar as business management improves, and 
the amount of such insurance written is increasing very 
rapidly.” 

Mr. Collins makes use of many interesting illustrations in 
the course of his article, and it is certain he knows his 
ground. McClure’s should be commended for the publica- 
tion of the story. 

Sy 


WHAT THE NEW YORK “SUN” SAYS 


Whatever narrow prejudice may still exist against the life 
insurance solicitor it is being dissipated day by day. What- 
ever he was or may have been, the public is rapidly accord- 
ing him the high place in its estimation that to-day he is 
more than entitled to. Of late the press, too. has shown a 
disposition to change its views since the day when he was 
considered a subject to be made sport of whenever other 
material was not forthcoming. Among the papers which 
have taken this modern stand is the New York Sun, and of 
several editorials and incidents it has published recently, two 
are reprinted below. 

A resident of a Staten Island town wrote the following 
letter to the Sun, which made it the subject of the appended 
editorial. 

“Recently a man died in our little village who, to my 
certain knowledge, during his life time, in the daily grind- 
ing effort to make a living at his calling, did more to re- 
lieve the distress of poverty, to bring bounty and comfort 
to the old, the widow and the orphan than any one of us, 
or, I might safely add, all of us combined. In pursuing 
the columns of our local newspaper I find not the merest 
mention of this good man. 

“In life we repulsed, regarded him as a human pest, yet 
now that the man is dead we can truly say, ‘The good he 
did lives after him.’ He was a life insurance agent! 

“With your great big powerful newspaper you can do 
much to dispel this petty, senseless prejudice toward such 
men, to alleviate their lot and to help the good cause of life 
insurance generally. 

“Tt seems a worthy cause.” 





“A correspondent whose letter is printed in another col- 
umn urges a change in public opinion regarding the life in- 
surance agent. Possibly actual public opinion is not so 
much concerned—nor even general prejudice—as the in- 
dolent habit of taking the very old joke about the life in- 
surance agent being a nuisance as a genuine coin of thought 
instead of a bit of cheap pinchbeck which was a new joke 
when life insurance was a newer thing—half a century ago. 
There was a crop of telephone jokes when that useful in- 
vention was still a novelty. The life insurance agent joke, 
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like the mother-in-law joke, is really no joke at all in these 
times, and there is no doubt whatever that our correspond- 
ent’s point is well taken. Let us be at a little pains to find 
something more worth laughing at; as to any genuine prej- 
udice against the men of this calling it is ungenerous, if 
not unfair, to harbor it. Heaven knows there have been, 
and still are, such agents who are nuisances, but as a gen- 
eral thing they deserve no such rating. 5 

“Tn general we should remember that the calling of a life 
insurance agent involves difficult work which often results 
in relieving the distress of poverty, in bringing aid and 
comfort to the widow and orphan. A man makes his own 
living at his work; but his efforts are extended not only 
for the financial benefit of his employer, but for the special 
benefit of persons who find themselves suddenly in sore 
need of a helping hand.” 

In another story this paper comments: 

“No man is more considerate or just than a good life 
insurance agent. Few men are wiser or more systematic, 
not to say efficient. 

“At once the question arises: How is one to know a 
good agent from a bad or indifferent one? This distinction 
is easily made. The good agent treats you as if you were 
his client; the bad one as if you were his victim. The 
good agent knows your age, weight, height, and all about 
that heart murmur which is sure to strike you down be- 
fore you are as old as Parr got to be. He knows what 
policies you carry; you surely carry some, or else he is not 
a good agent. He discusses sympathetically your idea of 
turning the straight life into a twenty-year endowment, 
and he tells you, to a penny, what the difference would be 
in 1930. You take up his golden hours, but he never whim- 
pers. Long years ago, when McGinnity was with the 
Giants, the good agent saw his last ball game. All his life 
is now for his art. He gives you a neat wallet in which 
to keep your policies. He acts as if you paid him ten 
thousand a year when you really net him about $38.50. A 
patient, honorable man, the good insurance agent, and not 
to be growled at.” 

3g 


Pea CURIOSITY INTO CAMP 


A certain well-known member 
of the New York association, com- 
menting recently upon the new 
official pins of the National Asso- 
ciation told this story. 

“You see dis yeah watch chaam? 
Well my comp’ny presented me 
with’at bout six yeahs ago and 
Ah’ll jus’ bet ah made ’bout ten 
thousand dollahs with it. How? 
Well jus’ cause, you know,” he 
nodded his head emphatically and waved his clenched fist, 
“othah peopul was just cuious nough t’want t’know what it 
meant an Ah made em pay fo’ th’ tellin’; an’ this new chaam’s 
goin’ t’sell some mo’” he finished. 

The gentleman was right. The badge is designed with 
that idea paramount; “to sell some mo” insurance and to 
strengthen the fraternity of the National Association. A 
rolled gold circular button with a blue enamelled border on 
which is engraved the cryptic phrase, “ The Greatest Thing 
in the World”; the white enamelled center with the gold 
anchor; it certainly does stimulate the curiosity of the un- 
initiated. 

Thus far it gives every evidence of being a huge success. 
79 were sold by one man in 12 minutes at the New England 
Congress. 30 went in about an hour at the outing of the 
New York association, and the orders are flooding in from 
all over the country. They are going like soft drinks on a 
hot afternoon in a prohibition town. The device may be 
had in either button or pin style from the Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the National Association, 56 Pine Street, New 
York City. Sent postpaid for 75 cents——Advt. 
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PERSONAL EFFICIENCY IN SALESMANSHIP 


By Forbes Lindsay, Superintendent of the School for 
Salesmen for the Pacific Mutual 


There are two fundamental factors in Salesmanship—men 
and methods. The former are infinitely more important than 
the latter, but that is not the view of the matter which gen- 
erally prevails. In fact, our efforts to increase efficiency in 
salesmanship are directed almost exclusively to improvement 
of methods, with little regard to improvement of men. 

A general agent employs a solicitor and gives him more or 
less instruction in methods of selling, but rarely expends a 
moment’s thought on the man’s characteristic defects and 
shortcomings. Nevertheless, that is the more important field 
of investigation and the more profitable field of endeavor. 
A manufacturer would not expect to produce a first-class ar- 
ticle from defective material. Why should we expect an 
efficient salesman from a person of poor parts? It can’t be 
done. 

Efficiency in Salesmanship must be based upon personal 
efficiency. Given the latter, the former may result without 
any formal training, but in the absence of it, no amount of 
instruction in selling methods will make an efficient salesman. 
Of course the agent must be responsible for his self improve- 
ment, but it is surely within the province of his manager to 
encourage the undertaking and to co-operate in it by sug- 
gestion and advice. Very often little more than a hint is 
needed to excite the desire for personal efficiency. I believe 
that every agency would gain by keeping a few books of the 
right kind at the disposal of its field force. 

One of the most successful sales managers in the United 
States has enumerated the chief attributes of a successful 
Salesman as follows: Health, honesty, enthusiasm, systematic 
industry, knowledge of his business. Four of these quali- 
fications are dependent on personal efficiency and the fifth is 
an almost certain consequence of it. Not every man may be- 
come a sticcessful Salesman, but given the essential qualifi- 
cations, if the man is efficient in his social relations and his 
private affairs—his physical and mental state—there need be 
little doubt as to his ultimate professional efficiency. 

Men must always be of more account than methods. You 
may establish standard selling practices, but the man of 
ability and initiative will individualize them. And the greater 
part of their vitality and effectiveness will spring from his 
personal touch. The principles of Personal Efficiency which 
are most closely related to salesmanship are: ideals and plan- 
ning, records and despatching, system and discipline. Ap- 
plied to the business of selling these will go a long way 
toward insuring success. 

In order to develop, a man must eradicate those qualities 
in his moral and mental make-up which interfere with his 
best growth. In order to progress he must remove those 
factors in his personality which create friction and so ob- 
struct the pursuit of his purpose. 

To the Salesman who desires to increase his vocational 
efficiency I would say: Make a frank and thorough self- 
examination; ascertain the weaknesses in your character and 
habits; remedy these, and professional improvement will 
follow as surely as day follows night. 


Me 
COLUMBIA TO CONTINUE LIFE COURSE 


Columbia University will again offer a course in Life In- 
surance for the college year of 1916-1917. The success of the 
course instituted last year in this subject makes it seem ad- 
visable to continue the instruction with the fall reopening of 
the University. Dr. Solomon S. Huebner, Professor of Insur- 
ance and Commerce, Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, will again be in charge of 
the course. 

Following is the list of lectures and dates: 

SEPTEMBER 29.—LiFE INSURANCE VIEWPOINTS. 

(Nature and essential purpose; factors distinguishing 
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sound from unsound life insurance; economic aspects as a 
creator and capitalizer of value; social aspects; five-fold rela- 
tion of life insurance to saving; life insurance as an invest- 


ment; the “income” concept underlying life insurance. 
y 


Ocroser 6.—Business Uses or Lire INSURANCE. 
(Indemnification against the loss of valuable lives; partner- 
ship insurance, its nature, forms and uses; group life insur- 
ance; security for loans and bond issues; enhancement of the 
credit of business enterprises; the banker’s view of life insur- 
ance; hedging of mortgages and investment funds; the mar- 
ketability of contingent interests.) 


Ocroser 13—TrERM AND WHOLE LiFe POLICIES. 
(Nature and functions ofeach; classes of contracts; ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each under different circum- 
stances. ) 


Octoser 20.—ENDOWMENT AND LIMITED-PAYMENT POLICIES. 

(Nature and functions of each type; classification of con- 
tracts under each; analysis and functions of each type of 
contract; advantages and disadvantages of such contracts 
under different circumstances. ) 


Octoser 27.—INcoME PoLicigs. 

(The “income” concept versus the “leaving of a fund” 
concept; growth of the former concept and the reasons; vari- 
ous types of income policies discussed and compared; advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each under different circum- 
stances. ) 

NovEMBER 3.—ANNUITIES. 

(Extent to which used and reasons for much further devel- 
opment; various kinds of annuities analyzed; advantages or 
disadvantages of each type under different circumstances.) 

Novemper 10.—Group INSURANCE. 

(Nature of the group and the contract; its functions; vari- 
ous plans used; benefits derived; problems connected there- 
with discussed.) 

NovEMBER 17.—Totat Disapitity BENEFITS IN LIFE 
INSURANCE. 

(Arguments in favor of and objections against; a critical 
analysis of existing clauses as regards risks covered, age and 
time limits, and benefits granted.) 

NovEMBER 24,—PRINCIPLES AND FAcTorS UNDERLYING A 

Correct PLAN or Lire INSURANCE. 

(Theory and laws of probability; law of average; kinds of 
mortality tables and methods of deriving; reasons why care 
must be exercised; assumptions made in arriving at rates.) 

DeEcEMBER 8.—THE Net SINGLE PREMIUM. 

(Applied to term and whole life policies.) 

DECEMBER 15.—THE Net SINGLE PREMIUM (CONTINUED). 

(Applied to pure endowments and endowment policies.) 

January 5.—Tue Net Sincte Premium (COoNTINUED.) 

(Applied to annuities.) 

January 12.—THE Net Lever Premium. 

(Applied to all of the types of contracts discussed under 

the net single premium.) 
January 19.—THE Reserve: Its MEANING, SIGNIFICANCE AND 
OPERATION. 
JaNnuARY 26.—Unsounp (Non-RESERVE) PLANS OF LIFE 
INSURANCE. 


(Various assessment and fraternal plans explained as to 
form, expectations and consequences; the present status of 
fraternal and assessment insurance.) 


FrEsruaRy 9,—LOoApDING. 
(In this and the succeeding two subjects, emphasis will be 
placed upon the methods pursued in actual practice.) 
FEBRUARY 16.—SURRENDER VALUES AND Portcy LOANS. 
Fesruary 23.—SuRPLUS AND DIVIDENDS. 


Marcu 2.—INSURANCE OF IMPAIRED LIVES. 
(Various plans used; considerations to be taken into ac- 
count in view of the foregoing lectures.) 

Marcu 9.—Stock Versus Mutua Lire INSURANCE. 
Marcu 16.—INVESTMENT OF LirE INSURANCE FUNDS. 
Marcu 23.—ANNUAL STATEMENTS AND GAIN AND LOSS 
ExuIsirs. 
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Marcu 30.—Law RELATING TO THE INTERPRETATION OF THE 
CoNnTRACT, 
(This and the succeeding five lectures will treat all the 
- essential legal phases in which salesmen should show an in- 
terest. The law of New York will be emphasized, although 
important rulings to the contrary in other States will be 
noted.) 
ApriL 13.—INSURABLE INTEREST AND THE LAW RELATING 
THERETO, 
Aprit 20.—Law PrErtTAINING TO THE BENEFICIARY. 
Aprit 27.—ASSIGNMENT OF POLICIES. 

May 4.—Law RELATING TO THE PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 
May 11.—Lecat Aspects or Lir—E INSURANCE AGENCY. 
May 18.—ProrressIonaL Aspects OF AGENCY. 

(Viewed in relation to all the foregoing lectures.) 


a 
IMPERSONATING THE BANKER 


The following five-minute sales talk won the first prize 
in the recent contest held by the Oregon association. It 


was delivered by Alfred Parker of the New England 


Mutual, and a member of the Oregon association. 





“Mr. Smith, just forget for one moment that I am a life 
insurance agent, and imagine that I am a banker. I say 
to you: ‘You pay me 24%% or 3% interest on a given sum 
of money, say $5,000, for the next twenty years. If you 
die at any time, either to-morrow or fifty years from now, 
I will place $5,000 to your wife’s credit in my bank. If you 
die before the twentieth year, all interest payments cease 
at your death, and if you live longer than twenty years, 
the interest payments cease at the twentieth year; if you 
are still alive twenty years from now, and care to discontinue 
the arrangement, I will pay you back all of your interest.’ 
If your banker should make you such a proposition you would 
take it at once, wouldn’t you? Yes, indeed you would. Well 
that is all a twenty payment life policy is.” 

I recently took occasion to check over all the policies 
which I have placed on the books in the past two years, and 
recall the circumstances under which each was closed. I 
found that very few of them were closed by the prospects 
actually coming out and saying: “ All right, I’ll take it,” or 
words to that effect. 

Therefore, in many cases it is quite a step from getting 
the prospect interested, and getting him to take action, and I 
bridge over this step many, many times in the following 
way: 

I say, “Mr. Smith, probably you don’t know just yet 
whether you care to take the policy now or not. Neither do 
we know whether we will take you even if you want it. I'll 
take you over to Dr. Jones and let him look you over, and if 
at the present time you are not in good physical condition, 
we can both forget the whole matter. If, on the other hand, 
you are, I shall have a policy of this form and amount issued 
for you. It takes about ten days to get the policy back, 
and when it comes back I shall bring it over to you and go 
over it with you. Then if you don’t care to take it you need 
not, and if you do, you can handle the premium absolutely 
any way that best suits your convenience.” Quite often the 
prospect will consent, and nineteen times out of twenty, if 
he passes the examination, he will get into the notion of tak- 
ing insurance, and when the policy comes back I can deliver 
it. Quite frequently he will decide to take it and pay for it 
before the application goes in, and my records show that 
in the past two years I have had only two policies returned 
not taken to the home office. 





Life Association News acknowledges with thanks the re- 
ceipt of a copy of the Forty-fifth Annual Report of the 
Insurance Commissioner of the State of Maryland to His 
Excellency, Emerson C. Harrington, Governor. 
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(Continued from page 11) 

Another recent prize winning essay on Life Insurance wor- 
thy of note is that of T. Foster Witt. Mr. Witt, who is a 
member of the Richmond association, won a prize in the 
Insurance Press contest for July. The essayist is a graduate 
of the Virginia Military Institute, which he left with the firm 
conviction that civil engineering was the profession he was 
molded for. Fortunately for Life Insurance, however, Fate 
intervened and he adopted the latter profession. His essay 
follows: : 

“Know your company. Know every contract your 
company has on the market thoroughly. Boss yourself 
rigidly. Record your prospects and all information you 
can get about them, such as date of birth, insurance car- 
ried, income, responsibilities, poor investments made, if 
any; any adverse physical condition, and all similar data 
that will be helpful in your solicitation. 

“Know your man and go to him with a definite propo- 
sition after selecting the contract best sutied for his 
needs. And stick to that one contract. Spend as little 
time as possible in your prospect’s office, but be thor- 
ough while there. Remember, there is no reason under 
the sun why he should not have the contract, unless he 
can’t get it or can’t pay for it. 

“ Present your case as follows: 

“ Agent: ‘Good morning, Mr. Jones, may I have a few 
minutes this morning?’ 

“ Prospect: ‘Yes, sir; have a seat.’ 

“ A. ‘No, thank you; I will not be long.’ 

“P. ‘What can I do for you this morning?’ 

“A. ‘Mr. Jones, you will note I have in my hand a 
twenty-dollar gold piece. If you were notified to-day 
from across the sea that twenty ships set sail, each ship 
bearing a cargo consigned to-you of $10,000; that you 
could expect the first to arrive in twelve months, the next 
one year later, and one each year for twenty years, pro- 
vided nothing happened to the ships while on the seas 
during the twenty yeats, how long would it take you to 
get to a marine insurance office to protect yourself against 
the loss of the gold?’ 

“P. ‘Not long, I dare say.’ 

“A. ‘Mr. Jones, you are married, have two children 
and an earning capacity of $10,000 a year. This gold © 
piece represents twenty golden years of your life during 
which time you are commercially at your best and sailing 
the sea of life. If you live twenty years twenty ships will 
have arrived bearing the $200,000. If you die next year 
how many ships have been lost? Just nineteen, bearing 
$190,000. If you die within ten years you have lost half 
your cargo. You would not lose ten minutes in getting 
to the marine office, would you? If the ships arrived 
safely you would be out the amount of the premium paid; 
but suppose they contracted that if all the ships arrived 
safely to return every cent paid them, wouldn’t you be 
“tickled to death” to get the contract?’ 

“'P. ‘They would hardly insure me against such a risk 

on that basis.’ 

“ A. ‘That is not what I asked. If they offered to make 
good the cargo if the ships went down or give back your 
premiums if they arrived, wouldn’t you jump at it?’ 

uP CALI SH 

“ A. ‘Certainly you would, and as the consignment of 
gold symbolizes your future worth to your dependents, 
you will agree that it is fully as necessary to insure your 
family against loss of your future earnings as it was 
desirable to insure against loss of the gold. The life 
insurance company will arrange the protection just as 
you desire. Write your name on the bottom line.” 


ASIDE FROM THE POLITICAL ASPECTS 


of the case, if the National Convention is going to be 
important enough for President Wilson to attend, it 


is good enough for you. Think it over—then act. 
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q But Two Official Accounts of the Twenty-seventh Annual 
Convention of the National Association of Life Underwriters 


will be published. 


@ One is to be the Convention number of Life Association News, 
mailed a few days after the convention adjourns, and the other 
the stenographic report of the proceedings, issued later in the 
year, handsomely bound for the life underwriter’s library. 


@ The Convention number of the News will consist of approx- 
imately 72 pages, and will contain the complete story of the 
convention with the various addresses and committee reports. 
Price 10 cents a copy. 


@ The Convention Proceedings in book form, containing every 
word spoken at the convention, together with much statistical 
data, may be obtained a month or so after the convention at 


$1.50 a copy. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


@ Life Association News will insert in its Directory of Prominent Agencies, the card of 
any general agent, manager or superintendent for one year, and will mail for twelve 
months to five solicitors of each general agent, manager or superintendent, Life Associ- 
ation News beginning with the Convention special number, for a total cost of $10.00. 


@ Life Underwriters who are interested in the proposition should fill out the ance 
form and mail it at once. 


Everett M. Ensign, Editor and Manager 
LIFE ASSOCIATION NEWS, 
56 Pine Street, 
New York City 
Inclosed is my check for Ten dollars ($10.00) for which enter my subscription to a card in the Directory of Prominent 


Agencies; also send Life Association News for one year, beginning with the Convention number, to five of my agents whose 
names and addresses follow: 


WAAAH ARAYA 
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HE greatest thing any living soul can 


do is to see something clearly and tell 
it plainly.”’—Ruskin. 





A CONDITION AND ITS ANTIDOTE 


A man cannot rise higher than the level of his 
desires. This is but another way of saying that our 
relationship to any specific phase of worldly activity 
is, all things considered, a success or a failure in vary- 
ing degrees according to our concept of the business, 
trade, profession or art. 

We cannot think in pennies and garner dollars; 
concentration on a nut cracker does not produce a 
submarine. 

Life insurance, considered as an institution and 
considered as a profession, is to you what your con- 
cept or your vision makes it. Your success, measured 
in dollars and cents, is in exact ratio to the dimen- 
sions of your concept, whether great or small. 

A great writer has said of that great nation upon 
which the sun never sets, “ Somehow we always mud- 
die through.” History proves that this man spoke the 
truth, but a nation was never damned by faint—we 
praise. 

To “muddle through” is not necessarily to com- 
pletely fail, for the result may on its surface appear 
to be a success, while in reality it measures far short 
of a victory. While there is a certain degree of sal- 
vage, the sacrifices may have been costly. To save 
the- ship by throwing the cargo overboard is quite 
likely to be a “muddle.” Frequently the value of 
the ship is far less than the value of the cargo. The 
difference between a complete failure and a muddle 
is measured by the breadth of a hair. 

“Somehow we always muddle through,” reflects 
the fatuous conceit of the economical improvident; it 
is the universal sop of small minds. 

Considering the subject broadly, if one were to con- 
scientiously seek to frame a phrase which would actu- 
ally epitomize field operations in life insurance, noth- 
ing would serve the purpose better than, “ Somehow 
we always muddle through.” This statement has ref- 
erence to the results in the aggregate, and we should 
not lose sight of the fact that the profession of life 
insurance contains many single instances of brilliant 
success. 

Nevertheless, if we do not “ muddle through,” what 
other term can be applied to the conditions which re- 
sult in the great number of failures which annually 
forsake life insurance? What other word can be 
used to describe the lack of efficiency which permits 
these unsuccessful agents to unintelligently and in- 
efficiently discuss life insurance with 3,000,000 per- 
sons at an astounding financial loss? 

Do we collectively “ muddle through”? 
just one answer. 

Once a year, the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters invites the members of local associations 
and all other life underwriters who may be interested, 
to take a mental inventory, and to stock up with the 
latest and freshest ideas upon the market. The 
Twenty-seventh Annual Convention, which is to be 
held on September I9, 20 and 21 at St. Louis, Mo., 
promises to be the largest gathering of life under- 


There is 
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writers ever held in the history of life insurance. The 
program has been arranged along lines of scientific 
efficiency. Salesmanship will be the key-note. In 
previous years at the first session the edge of the appe- 
tite of the delegates has been dulled in listening to 
long and detailed reports of the officers and the chair- 
men of the various committees. At St. Louis, the 
officers and the chairmen of the committees will sim- 
ply appear upon the platform, hand the copy of the 
report to President Woods, and then briefly state the 
salient points contained therein. Each person so pre- 
senting a report, will be permitted to speak not over 
five minutes, and in some instances the schedule calls 
for less time. The various reports may afterward be 
read in the Convention Number of Life Association 
News, which will be mailed a few days after the 
Convention adjourns. 

Putting aside politics, which has nothing to do with 
the case, it is announced that President Wilson will 
lend that dignity to the occasion which can only ob- 
tain by the presence of the chief executive of the Na- 
tion. Thus, the Twenty-seventh Annual Convention 
will be invested with an atmosphere of national im- 
portance. 

But aside and apart from these considerations is 
the fact that the St. Louis Convention has been 
planned as a Life Insurance Salesmanship Congress. 
The technic of the art of selling will be discussed by 
experts; the point at which the salesman and the 
prospect touch will be analyzed. Methods will be 
suggested to minimize the possibilities of continuing 
to “ muddle through.” While it may be that you are 
not among those which makes necessary this arraign- 
ment, remember those agents lacking knowledge and 
training, who annually alienate a score of prospects 
to every single case written. 

The St. Louis Convention has been designed as a 
practical antidote to those conditions which force the 
admission that, ‘somehow we always muddle 


through.” 
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PROTESTING WITH A RESULT 

It will be recalled that early in June, Comptroller 
of the Currency Williams requested the Hon. Carter 
Glass, chairman of the Committee of Banking and 
Currency of the House of Representatives, to intro- 
duce a bill to amend the National Banking act so as 
to authorize 2,000 national banks, located in places 
with less than 3,000 inhabitants, to act as life insur- 
ance agents. 

The New York Association introduced and adopted 
resolutions condemning the proposition. Also, there 
was much opposition from other sources. Neverthe- 
less, such a bill was introduced, and it is now before 
the Committee on Banking and Currency in the 
House. 

Within the last few weeks the protests of life un- 
derwriters have been so many, so vigorous, and so 
continuous, that we are reliably informed by mem- 
bers of the House that it now appears that the bill 
will not be reported out of the committee. 

In view of this situation and of certain other con- 
ditions which always surround legislative matters of 
such character, it has been thought necessary to sug- 
gest to life underwriters that there is no further ne- 
cessity for action or protest. 
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BUSINESS INCREASES IN NEW YORK 
STATE FOR 1915 ARE EXCEPTIONAL 


Great increases in both the ordinary and industrial business 
done in New York State for the year 1915 are shown in the 
new report of Superintendent of Insurance, Jesse S. Phillips. 
The acknowledged assets of the companies also are consider- 
ably larger. 1,091,549 ordinary policies were issued and paid 
for, the insurance amounting to $1,954,076,326 during the year. 
Compared with the figures for 1914, this shows an increase of 
78,592 policies written and $127,384,585 insurance. There were 
also 41,198 more policies and $77,398,284 more insurance ter- 
minated. The total amount of ordinary and industrial business 
transacted in the state-by all life companies during the year 
of 1915 and the business in force amounted to the following: 
policies in force 7,564,786 to the amount of $3,432,037,954; 
policies issued, 1,264,193, insuring $525,334,525. This made the 
increase in insurance in force $199,080,811, and the increase 
in insurance written and paid for during the year of 1915, 
$79,975,292. The life companies admitted assets at the close 
of the year were $4,850,696,882, which is an increase of $213,- 
922,261 over 1914. Excluding gross surplus and special funds 
of $263,746,678, the liabilities amounted to $4,586,950,203, which 
is an increase of $222,633,056 over the previous year. The total 
income was $925,732,364, an increase of $51,371,759; amount of 
premiums received, $684,632,053, which is $30,711,159 more than 
in 1914. Company disbursements in 1915 were $713,643,172, 
this being an increase of $69,326,415 over 1914. $512,390,266 of 
that amount was paid to policy-holders, while the cost of man- 
agement, including stockholders’ dividends, was $201,252,906. 
The superintendent remarks on the results shown in the report, 
as follows: 

“The business of life insurance, as reflected in the above 
summary, indicates that, notwithstanding the present deplore- 
able conditions in Europe and the apparent general unrest, 
the prosperity of the life insurance companies reporting to 
the New York insurance department has not been appreciably 
affected, and though a certain amount of uneasiness has de- 
veloped from time to time among the policyholders of the 
companies doing business within the belligerent countries of 
Europe, and occasionally doubt has been expressed in some 
quarters as to the effect the war would have on the financial 
ability of those companies to maintain their usual high degree 
of solvency, it is notable that the death losses of the few 
companies having any large amount of insurance in force 
on the lives of persons among the warring nations are in 
some cases less than in previous years notwithstanding the 
larger amount of insurance in force, and in others show only 
a normal increase. This, no doubt, is due in a measure to 
the fact that a large proportion of the policyholders in such 
countries are above the military age; that is, at least, above 
the age for activities at posts of extreme danger, and also 
that of late years the European business has not been ex- 
ploited to the same extent as formerly. The companies doing 
business in Europe are in most, if not in all instances, pro- 
tected by special conditions in the contracts, particularly in 
those written in recent years. It would seem at this time that 
there need be no fear but that they will in the future as in 
the past be amply able to protect their assured and pay in full 
all just claims.” 

wy 


HUG THE GRINDSTONE 


Selling life insurance is something like going against a 
grindstone. It either grinds a man down or polishes him 
up, according to the kind of stuff he is made of. He has 
in him all the elements which contribute to making him 
withstand being ground down, and that enables him to be 
bettered by the work. No man need be other than greatly 
benefited by the work. The most benefits come to the field- 
man who keeps going and taking whatever comes—standing 
right up to it, and doing his level best. Doing so means fine 
success at the business.—The International Lifeman. 
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“AND WITH ITS ALL-OBLITERATED TONGUE 
IT MURMUR’D, ‘GENTLY, BROTHER, 
GENTLY, PRAY!’” 


Once a year certain circumstances occur which cause us 
much embarrassment. The National Association is a large 
and well regulated family, but, of course, we know about the 
mistakes that may happen even then. The cause of our pres- 
ent perturbation is the same cause as in years gone by. There 
has evidently been a leak. Some enthusiastic member has, in 
his exuberant spirits, released a copy of the program of ‘the 
St. Louis Convention to The Insurance Field. While Life 
Assoctation News, as the official organ of the National Asso- 
ciation should, by reason of its relationship, be the first to 
announce the program of an Annual Convention, such has not 
always been the case. 

So this year one is led to believe that The Insurance 
Field has been tipped off in advance, and by reason of this 
knowledge has put forth an excellent editorial under the 
caption “ Orators and Convention Talks.” While the enter- 
prise of The Insurance Field may be commendable, but 
the circumstances regrettable from our point of view, the fact 
remains that the editorial to which we have referred seems 
to be a story based upon the idea of the regulations which 
should prevail in selecting convention speakers. The In- 
surance Field has given us certain excellent suggestions with 
regard to this subject which are evidently based upon the 
program of the St. Louis Convention. That is to say, after 
seeing what the program was, they have told us what it 
should be. And what it should be, it happens, is what it was, 
and is to be, and consequently the editorial becomes quite a 
compliment to President Woods and other members who 
assisted him in preparing the program. 

Of course, we may be mistaken in our surmises, but at any 
rate, there is one test to which our statements can be put. 
First study the program of the convention as it appears else- 
where in this number; then read the following, which is The 
Insurance Field’s editorial: 

“Shall a man speak only twenty minutes, or less, when 
he is invited to address conventions? The question is 
opening up in view of the annual summer crop of con- 
ventions. As a hard and fast rule we should say that a 
man ought not to speak longer than he has something to 
put over the plate, whether it be twenty seconds, twenty 
minutes or a hundred and twenty minutes. Begin when 
you are ready and stop when you are through, is the good 
old rule of public speaking since Demosthenes oratoried 
to the oysters in the Aeginian bay. Of course there are 
orators to whom the oysters ought to make speeches 
rather than submit to speeches from. 

“A heavy responsibility lies upon the shoulders of pro- 
gram committees. It is their fault if speakers are invited 
who cannot speak or who can speak not wisely but too 
long. There ought to be death penalties for committees 
that send out invitations saying ‘choose your own sub- 
ject,’ without a word of warning as to time limit or the 
main educational subject of the meetings. It is the com- 
mittee’s business to select intelligent subjects converging 


to a combined whole, arrange them symmetrically, choose 
a specialist on each and instruct him politely but firmly to 


limit himself to —— minutes. If committees would do 
this then the death penalty for meticulous verbosity 
should fall on the speakers who violate the warning. 

“ However, it is hard to make a rule. Rules have a 
tendency to produce insufferable dullness. There was an 
inspired rule in one great American newspaper office once 
that read: ‘An article should be as long as it is inter- 
esting and as short as it is dull.’ That is a good rule 
about speeches. Addresses to be spoken or read should 
never be full of intricate details and elaborate argument— 
such papers ought to be printed, so that those interested 
in the matter can study them carefully at their leisure. 
The ideal convention address is one that will give the 
speaker’s views swiftly and strongly and by broad, sweep- 
ing statements stir the listeners to approval or disap- 
proval and so provoke thought, discussion and enlighten- 
ment. There are many good speakers along just such 
lines, but they shouldn’t be given stilted subjects. Many 
men are tempted to try oratory when they are just good 
talkers. 

“We hope program committees will act prayerfully this 
summer and not try to scamp their work at the expense 
of speakers.” 

Me 


HOW A CHILD ACQUIRED A NEW DRESS 
AND OF THREE FRIENDS NOT IN “ YE MOOD” 


The child first saw the light of day in September, 1906. 
It was a puny infant, and although constantly in the hands of 
expert nurses, there was a long period in which its frail 
existence lay close to the border-line. Many of its relatives 
did not look with kindly eyes upon it. Distant cousins 
thought it would be too much of an expense upon the family. 
There were many criticisms as to the qualities of its voice. 
And although it grew slowly for a few years, it still wore 
its swaddling clothes. 

In its emaciated condition, and notwithstanding the kind- 
liest care at the hands of its parents, the child at length 
learned to walk. 

Then it was seized with the usual infantile diseases. 

In October 1908, a new nurse assumed charge of affairs, 
and an improvement in its condition was noticeable. The 
infant began to grow. Its little lungs began to expand and 
its vocal chords lost their weakling squeak. Still, with it all, 
it retained its old garments. Of course, it was necessary to 
let them out here and there, but the family could not afford 
a new outfit. Thus the child grew, and every year it was 
necessary in some way to make its clothes cover a larger sur- 
face. The day came, however, when its dress became em- 
barrassing. People were beginning to look askance at the 
thread-bare garments. With the physical proportions of a 
strong man, it wore the garments of an infant born years. 
ago. Designers, tailors and modistes were consulted. Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin and Vienna entered into the competition 
to provide suitable habiliments. 
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A well known designer was selected who derived an in- 
spiration from Winold Reiss, the chief exponent of the new 
Swedish Art, which is closely allied to German Poster and 
Design Art. The Society of Modern Art also figured largely 
in the negotiations. So the child of the National Association, 
Life Association News, made its first appearance modernly 
garbed in July of this year. Thereby hangs a tale, and let 
us illustrate the story by quoting the late Elbert Hubbard, 
who once said in the Philistine: 

“ Never an issue of this bibliozine comes out but that some- 
one writes in ‘ Rotten, rotten!’ 

“Of course the criticisms may be just, you say. But since 
it always happens that what one man calls rot another person 
says is sublime, it stands to reason that whether the thing is 
punk or perfect is largely a matter of mood in the reader. 
Our moods are only alive and alert and receptive at certain 
periods. Every man is a dam fool for at least five minutes 
every day, and if he has three days out of a month when 
he is filled with insight and great love he does remarkably 
well. 

“When the Father of His Country proposed to the beau- 
tiful Mary Phillipse he afterward wrote in his journal this 
sorrowful statement, ‘Ye ladye was not in ye mood.’ 

“All proportions of love, business, literature and art must 
be presented at the opportune time, otherwise nottings did- 
ings. 

“Even the genius is only a genius occasionally. 
the time he is deadly commonplace. 

“T am fully persuaded that if the Mss. of the Play of 
Hamlet could be presented, brand new, to a thousand intel- 
ligent people not ten in the bunch would read it through. 
Most of the rest would simply skim a little and lay it down, 
but several would write to the author informing him that 
he was pushing a tired pen and had worked out the vein. 

“So, brother writers, the moral is, when certain folks 
explode their pop-valves and intimate your stuff is rot, rub- 
bish, drivel and hogwash, smile and simply assume with 
George Washington that ‘ Ye Ladye was not in ye mood.’ 

“Every good thing has been rejected and jumped on by 
the glibsome party with overweening faith in his own om- 
niscience. He has nothing at stake—he spits out his verdict— 
forgets it and goes on to something else. 

“When things come your way, and the man is in another 
condition of mind he’ll pound you on the back and cry, ‘Great 
stuff, great stuff! You have John Milton skun a mile— 
great!’ And next week he will cancel his subscription. 

“Write to please yourself, and you will please a part of 
the people a part of the time. But do not imagine you can 
please all of the people all of the time. You can no more 
satisfy all of the people than you can fool them.” 

As a matter of fact, we believe the new cover of the News 
to be strikingly and modernly artistic. But gentlemen, we 
have with us those who are not in “ Ye mood.” Witness 
the following communication from Albert A. Wert, of Har- 
risburg, Pa.: 


Most of 


“Whether the new dress is temporary of permanent 
somebody is responsible for marring the appearance of 
the best life insurance paper in America. It is suggested 
to me as I dictate, that this criticism is ‘nervy’ but please 
accept it in the kindliest spirit and if you can do so 
easily please take off some of the ink.” 


. Emory L. Marsters of Albany, N. Y., has also placed him- 
self on record as a typographical critic. Mr. Marsters says: 


“As agency superintendents and life insurance publica- 
tions are always preaching that life agents should be 
clean-cut and present a good appearance, I beg to be a 
carping critic to the extent that I think your new head- 

. ing for the Life Association News does not bear out the 
preaching heretofore mentioned. The new headings have 
more the appearance of having been dug out of a junk. 
heap and used without washing, than that they were the 
work of some real typographical artist. Any heavy black 
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letter with rapid press-work produces a mussy effect, and 
the new first page and the headings on the individual 
pages typify, in my judgment, this mussy effect. In these 
days of beautiful typography, it ought to be easy to get 
a heading that is clean-cut and attractive, and have a 
first page that does not look like an obituary edition.” 


Another gentleman, one J. S. Fabling of Denver, breaks 
forth: 


“The July number of the Life Association News came 
to hand a few days ago. I want to say that I do not 
think much of your new cover design. It looks as though 
the Publication had gone into mourning, not near as 
attractive as your former front page.” 


In some future number of the News we shall publish a 
number of communications from life underwriters through- 
out the country whose artistic sensibilities have, by no means, 
been outraged. 


Me 


ACTUARY DISCUSSES ANNUITIES WITH 
REGARD TO THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION 


M, Albert Linton, associate actuary of the Provident Life 
& Trust Company, has written an article discussing insurance 
annuities for college professors, with particular regard to 
the Carnegie Foundation plan. The two forms of protection 
offered by the Carnegie plan are as follows: 

(1) A pension beginning at age 65 and purchased by a 
savings fund accumulation, built up by yearly deposits 
with interest at 4% per cent. per annum. 

(2) Term insurance covering the period from the date 
issue of the policy to the time when the insured is 65 
years of age. 

Mr. Linton goes into the matter from the standpoint of an 
actuary. While space limitations will not permit a digest of 
Actuarial comparisons, life underwriters in general will be 
interested in that section of the article which deals with com- 
petition which may arise between companies and the Carnegie 
Fund. As to this phase of the matter Mr. Linton’s opinions 
are as follows: 

1. Expenses.—The Carnegie Fund will possess an ad- 
vantage in that the policy and annuity holders will have 
to bear none of the expenses and taxes incurred on their 
account. This gift from the Carnegie Foundation is, of 
course, perfectly justifiable and the companies have no 
iegitimate ground for complaint. If they can offset this 
advantage in other ways, all well and good. If not, they 
must graciously accept facts as they exist. 

2. Interest—The Carnegie Fund also is guaranteed a 
rate of interest at 4% per cent. From the com- 
panies’ standpoint this guarantee is not a serious fac- 
tor in competition. Practically no well managed Amer- 
ican company has ever earned a net rate of interest 
of less than 4%4 per cent. over any extended period, and 
it is almost a certainty that this condition, which has 
continued for over a half century, will hold for many 
years to come. In other words, the probable reduction in 
cost which a 414 per cent. guarantee will effectuate is a 
negligible quantity. 

3. Mortality.—It is claimed that college professors as a 
group are select lives and that the Carnegie Fund will ex- 
perience a low rate of mortality which in turn will 
greatly reduce the net cost of its insurance. No one can 
state whether or not this will prove to be a fact. There 
are, however, some considerations to be taken into ac- 
count. Companies can use their discretion with reference 
to the medical standards to which they can compel new 
entrants to conform. Will it be possible for the Carnegie 
Fund to exercise the same degree of care without antag- 
onizing a considerable group of professors who will be 
inferior to those whom a “low mortality” company 
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would accept? For example, on page 59 of the Carnegie 
report, we read: “Some teachers suggest easy medical 
examinations or none, so that all may be included.” It is 
not impossible that the Carnegie Fund will be unable to 
attain as low a mortality as several companies are now 
attaining. If this should be the result it will tend to 
offset the advantage possessed by the fund on account of 
the expense arrangement. 

As a Side light on the mortality question it is interest- 
ing to compare the probability of living to age 65, as 
stated in the table on page 23 of the Carnegie report, 
with the same probability based upon the mortality ex- 
perience of a “low mortality’ company under male lives 
during the twenty years 1895-1914. 

According to the Carnegie table (which is based upon 
the McClintock standard) fifty-six out of each one hun- 
dred individuals aged 30 live to age 65. According to the 
company’s mortality experience sixty-eight so live. 

In conclusion it will be interesting to state the actual 
net cost under an Endowment at 65 taken out at age 30, 
which recently matured in the company to whose mortal- 
ity experience reference has just been made. Inciden- 
tally this company has never issued a deferred dividend 
policy. The cost on a $10,000 basis was as follows: 


Total premiums paid to the company............ $9,054.50 
Total dividends returned to the insured......... 2,557.60 
Difference—Total net cost during 35 years...... $6,496.90 
Average inet cost: per "yeatsnaviccus ice see ees wae $185.63 


The average cost compares favorably with the Amer- 
ican 444 per cent. net premium of $192.53 for the Endow- 
ment at 65, or with the Carnegie premium of $232.84 
above described. In itself it answers the inference con- 
tained in the Carnegie report that the life insurance com- 
panies are necessarily wasteful and extravagant in their 
methods. It is, of course, understood that the above fig- 
ures are a record merely of what has been actually ac- 
complished. It is not an estimate of the unknown future 
nor a guarantee, which, in the nature of the case, can- 
not be given. It, however, does raise the pertinent ques- 
tion as to whether the Carnegie Fund will be able to 
achieve a mortality experience low enough to enable it, 
together with the advantage it possesses on account of 
expenses, to reduce the cost below that of a well man- 


aged “low mortality ” company. 


Ne 
NEW TAX BILL PROTESTED 


One large mutual company has recently lodged with the 
Senate Committee on Finance, a protest against a bill now 
pending before that body. The proposed statute, H. R. 16,763 
will place an income tax on life companies, the rate for which 


will be 2 per cent. The protesting company’s inveighment 
is as follows: 


“As you are doubtless aware, when the insurance depart- 
ments were organized in the various States—some fifty years 
or more ago—it was with the purpose of supervising the 
business and safeguarding the interests of policyholders, but 
with no intention to impose upon them more than the actual 
cost of such supervision, and this was the original practice. 
It has long been recognized that those who carry life insur- 
ance are the best citizens of this country, having voluntarily 
taxed themselves to the extent of their premium payments 
in order to provide for the welfare of their dependents. 

“Tt has been well said that the government should insist 
upon the faithful conservation of life insurance funds and 
the application to their intended use. It should be as reluctant 
itself to reduce or divert them as to permit individuals to 
employ them for political purposes or in extravagance of 
management. 

“Life insurance taxes either increase the cost of insurance 
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or diminish the amount of it. In the one case, they fall on 
the policyholders; in the other, on the beneficiaries of the in- 
surance. 

“ Having taxed the real estate and other property of these 
corporations on the same basis as other property is taxed, and 
imposed upon them in the form of fees, the payment of the 
cost of their own supervision, further and additional taxa- 
tion is unjustifiable. The mere desire to raise revenue does 
not warrant imposing upon life insurance, conducted upon the 
mutual plan, a special form of premium or other income tax. 

“ Notwithstanding the original intention of the various leg- 
islatures with respect to the supervision of the business of 
life insurance, additional taxes have been imposed from time 
to time, until esteemed one of the sources of revenue of the 
various States and of the Federal Government, with little, if 
any, thought of the effect upon policyholders.” 


Quoting England’s policy of deducting the amount paid by 
any citizen for insurance from taxation the company con- 
tinues : 


“With England’s great need for revenue this practice has 
been continued, that country at the present time exempting 
from tax one-sixth of the income of each citizen, provided 
it is devoted to the purchase of life insurance protection. 
Prior to the present war there was no premium income tax 
in France, Belgium, Austria, Hungary, Italy, Spain or Rus- 
sia, and we are led to believe that the same condition still 
prevails. 

“The several States, as well as the Federal Government, 
seem to fail to recognize the essential qualities and the bene- 
ficent character of life insurance and have imposed upon 
it tax burdens far greater than those imposed upon other 
institutions. This is no doubt due in large part to the ease with 
which the needs of the various governments could be met by 
taxation of this accumulation of assets for later distribution 
among dependents, in which funds no single individual has a 
sufficiently large interest to render it worth while to institute 
a vigorous opposition. 


Means a Triple Tax 


“The present tax law applies specifically to net incomes 
of over $3,000 only, but inasmuch as the average policy in 
companies conducted upon the mutual plan, excluding indus- 
trial insurance, is less than $3,000, and the annual premium 
thereon upon the average less than $125, the effect has been 
indirectly to tax at least this much of the income of insured 
members who are otherwise exempt. Where the net income 
of an individual has exceeded $3,000, the effect has been a 
double tax upon so much thereof as is devoted to life insur- 
ance, and all of this in addition to the State taxation hereto- 
fore mentioned—a triple taxation. 

“The members of this Company through the management 
protested against the imposition of the present income tax, 
and repeat this protest with added force in view of the con- 
templated doubling of the tax rate. 

“Tn view of the fact that every dollar of the funds dis- 
bursed by a life insurance company has come from the pre- 
miums paid by the insured, even the interest receipts being 
the income derived from the investments of premiums paid in 
former years, all taxes of whatever nature fall ultimately upon 
the individual policyholder, and we bespeak the attention of 
your Committee to this phase of the situation in your pro- 
posed consideration of H. R. 16,763.” 


By 
DARE YOU DO IT? 


Did you ever say to yourself, “I’m going to try myself out 
to the very limit to-day!” and then actually jump into doing 
it? The novelty of it is great. It’s like making a speed test 
of an automobile on a straightaway level road. You show 
yourself up to yourself in all naked fact and truth. Dare you 
do that for just one day? You will dare to do it if you’re 
wise !—The International Lifeman. 
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HIGH LIGHTS 


H. P. Davison, of the Firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., has 
Recently Taken Out an Additional $460,000 of Life Insur- 
ance. This latter amount places him in the class of men 
carrying around a million. 





An interesting decision was rendered recently by the 
Supreme Court of Missouri when this court held valid 
the payment of a premium by telegraph, although actual 
legal tender was not offered. The suit grew out of trouble 
occuring over the payment of a note which the policy- 
holder had been allowed to tender as part payment of the 
second premium on a $10,000 policy. Shortly before the 
note became due the policy-holder was taken ill and know- 
ing that the policy would become null unless the note 
was met at maturity, the holder had a relative offer pay- 
ment at the local branch office and explain the circum- 
stances as well. The money was refused by the branch 
office on the ground that it must be paid at the home office 
of the company. It was then telegraphed at a cost 
of $9 and identification of the payee was waived. The 
home office of the company was notified by the telegraph 
company that the money could be had by calling for it and 
as the notice was not acted upon the money was sent by 
messenger to the insurance company’s office, where the 
draft was refused. 

Shortly afterward the policy-holder died, and suit was 
brought by his widow against the company. The com- 
pany did not defend its act, however, upon the ground that 
the actual cash was not offered. The verdict rendered 
called that the face of the policy with interest less the 
amount of the note be paid the widow. The case was ap- 
pealed and the higher court sustained the verdict. 





One rebater has been found guilty by a Kentucky court 
and fined $250. The prosecuting attorney asked that the 
man be fined the maximum penalty of $500, but it may have 
been the man’s plea that influenced the court in his favor. 
He endeavored to excuse the act on the ground that the 
applicant had once done him a favor. 

The Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, in a deci- 
sion handed down in the case of Mackay vs. the Insurance 
Department of New York, has upheld the constitutionality 
of Section 142 of the Insurance law. This section relates 
to the licensing of agents. It was contended in the case, 
that the department could not legally determine whether 
an applicant for an agent’s license had been guilty of 
fraudulent practises for the reason that the department 
was not a constitutional or judicial officer, and further 
such power could not be vested in it by the legislature. 





The Columbus association recently asked Superinten- 
dent Taggart of Ohio whether it is legal for a solicitor 
to sell a policy and accept in payment for the same a 
non-interest-bearing note? Different opinions were held 
within the association on the subject. 

The superintendent replied that he thought that under the 
ruling of one of his predecessors, in accepting a non-interest- 
bearing note in payment for a policy, an agent was guilty of 
rebating the amount of the interest. Being unable to find the 
opinion, the judge has endeavored to find a law that would 
justify such a ruling. 

Regarding the matter, the superintendent says: “I cannot 
see any difference between this transaction and one on which 


the agent would loan the insured the money for such terms 
as he might see fit to do. 

“ By this I do not mean that the company would accept the 
note of the insured, with or without interest, in payment of 
the first premium, for the standard provisions law requires 
that the first premium shall be paid at the office of the com- 
pany, or to an agent duly authorized, who shall deliver to the 
insured a receipt for the first premium.” 





Each new member entering the New York association 
since the first of May has been required to sign a Dec- 
laration of Principles. While this stand with regard to 
rebating, twisting, etc., is not new, it is markedly signifi- 
cant when it is considered that this association, and city 


from which the body draws its members, is the largest in 
the United States. 


The declaration follows: 

First: The practice of rebating is unjust and unlawful, 
hence the members of this association, severally and col- 
lectively, pledge themselves not to pay or allow, or offer 
to pay or allow, either directly or indirectly, as an induce- 
ment to any person to insure, any rebate of premium or 
any special favor or advantage whatever not specified in 
the policy. This pledge is not to be construed in a narrow, 
technical spirit; its true intent and purpose being to root 
out the evil practice of rebating in the commonly accepted 
meaning of that word, having regard to the real character 
and intent of any transaction than to its technical form. 

Second: We consider the custom of printing, publish- 
ing or distributing any matter misleading, deceptive or 
defamatory to the standing of any legitimate company as 
conduct unbecoming and dishonorable in the practice of 
the Life Insurance profession; therefore, we pledge our- 
selves to make every honorable effort to prevent it. 

Third: We believe that the practice known as “ Twist- 
ing” is an evil that should be eradicated, and we pledge 
ourselves to our best efforts in preventing such conduct. 





Borrowers must repay loans on life policies if it is not 
possible to settle the debt with the cash value. Such is 
the recent ruling of the Springfield Court of Appeals 
at Springfield, Mo., in a case of a company against the 
insured and beneficiaries, under three policies. 

The loan agreement contained the promise of the bor- 
rower to repay the amount or allow the company to cancel 
the policies and apply the cash value to the payment. The 
beneficiaries were also required to sign. The borrower, 
however, was, it is stated, a bankrupt at the time and 
after the loan was negotiated the trustee in bankruptcy 
attempted to withhold the cash value and the insurance 
company brought suit. 





Mayor H. D. Lindsley, of Dallas, Texas, is awake to 
the advantages to be obtained through the utilization of 
the mortality and medical experience accumulated by 
the great insurance companies. The mayor has re- 
quested the officers of all life insurance companies in the 
city to get together and suggest one of their number 
as a member of the Dallas board of health. The action 
of Mayor Lindsley has grown out of a similar recom- 
mendation by the board which argues that life insur- 
ance men are necessarily interested in sanitation meas- 
ures and the preservation of health. 
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WHICH BANK? 


“The woman threw herself into the river,’ read the teacher. 
“Her husband rushed to the bank. Now, tell me why her 
husband rushed to the bank?” 

“To get the insurance money!” yelled the class.—Fidelity 
Field Man. 
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LOS ANGELES WINS PACIFIC COAST CUP 


The Membership Trophy Cup of the Pacific Coast asso- 
ciations has come at last to its permanent resting place in 
Los Angeles. On July 31 the members of this body held a 
jubiliation meeting to celebrate its presentation. 

During the evening John S. Mitchell, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Paul Shoup, president of the Pacific 
Electric Railroad, and T. R. Coles, president of the Adver- 
tising Club, all addressed the gathering and offered their 
congratulations in the name of the city. President Muma 
accepted the cup in the name of the association. 

It may be remembered that the idea of stimulating the 
interest among the associations of the coast in this manner 
was conceived by former National President Ward, W. L. 
Hathaway of San Francisco, and National Executive Com- 
mittee Chairman Russell, while returning from the National 
Convention in the Fall of 1913. The contest was arranged 
and divided into 6 periods of 6 months each. In all, 
Seattle has won the cup once, San Francisco twice, and Los 
Angeles three times. The latter body gained a total of 117 
new members in the past six months. 
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CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING 
(Continued from page 9) 
sented by the newspapers of the South to tell in an attractive 
manner the fundamental truths of life insurance. 

In the words of Darwin P. Kingsley, life insurance repre- 
sents “the immeasurable strength of men standing together.” 
Think therefore of the good that you could do by inducing 
men to join in this great co-operative movement founded on 
the bed rock of nature’s great law of mortality. 

Aside from the personal equation, it renders large public 
service. Last year life insurance companies paid out more 
than $10,000,000 weekly to policy-holders and their beneficia- 
ries. 

Life insurance gives repose to the rich and courage to the 
poor, provides scholarships, endows charities, erects churches, 
decreases general taxation, protects the family, eliminates 
alms houses, educates children, makes good citizens, pays 
debts and lifts mortgages, and conserves business. It renders 
great social and economic service and is the foundation of 
home and country. 

Now, Mr. President and gentlemen, is it strange that this 
giant of commerce should come to you in this matter? What 
would the President of the United States do to enforce his 
policies at home and abroad, the railroads to settle their 
disputes, the financier to sell his bonds, the clergyman to 
secure his weekly audience but for the aid of the press? 

It is the leader, the educator, the director of the public, 
and through you, powerful, versatile, vigorous men of the 
press, the insurance companies must proclaim to the world 
the universal benefits of their product. 
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DELEGATES AND ALTERNATES 


(Continued from page 4) 
Baltimore 


Delegates.—Jos. L. Downs, Northwestern Mutual; Jonathan K. Vos- 
hell, Metropolitan; Francis S. Biggs, Mass. Mutual; Edwin W. Heisse, 
Aetna; Charles R. Gantz, State Mutual; Charles R. Posey, Mutual Life; 
William A. Danner, ae Ernest xf Clark, John Hancock, 

Alternates.—Robert H Walker, Prov. Life & Trust; Alfred G. Good- 
rich, National Life; Frank M. Wheaton, Union Central; C. E. Kregloe, 
Sun Life; Reuben U. Darby, Mass. Mutual; Chas. T. Thurman, Mutual 
Benefit; Andrew B. Chalmers, Penn. Mutual. 
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Roanoke, Va. 


Delegates.—Brooks Marmon, Mutual Life. 
Alternates.—W. K. Davis, Prudential Life. 


Canada 


Delegates.—J. Burtt Morgan, Great West Life; George H. Hunt, 
Imperial Life; eglae E. Williams, North American. 
Alternates.—T. B. Parkinson, Aetna Life; John Burbank, Manufac- 


turers Life. 
Albany 


Delegates.—Henry H. Kohn, Phoenix Mutual; Wm. B. Phelps, Trav- 
elers; Seward V. Coffin, Provident Life & Trust Co.; ; C. C. DeRouville, 
Penn. Mutual; O. F. Burkhardt Conn. Mutual; E. D. Cantine, Home 
Life; E. E. Davis, New York Life; W W. A. Pier, Mutual Life. 


Maine 


Delegates.—C. A. Lacroix, Home Life Ins. Co.; Ernest E. Decker, 
Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Charles A. Bradley, Metropolitan 
Life Ins. Co.; Sylvan B. Phillips, Union Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Charles 
M. March, Penn. Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

Alternates. —Moulton H. Neale, N. Y. Life Ins. Co.; E. McDonald, 
Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Freeman M. Grant, "tM sas ‘Like & Trust Ins. 
Co.; Chester M. Foss, Penn. Mutual Life Ins. Co.; D. J. Roach, Berk- 


shire Life Ins. Co. 
South Bend 4 


Delegates.—E. A. Schafer, Mass. Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Sam R. Pace, 
New England Life Ins. Co.; Tecumseh Kilgore, Union Central Life Ins. 
Co.; James C. Romine, Indianapolis Life Ins. Co.; E. F. Johnston, 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

Alternates.—Warde L. Mack, Northwestern inte Life Ins. Co.; E. 
J. Twomey, Equitable Life Ins. Co. of N. Julius Jonas, Pacific 
Mutual Life Ins. Co.; fC. | Dille, Dedentiat ‘Life Ins. Co.; John C. 
Irwin, John Hancock Life Ins. Co. 


Jacksonville 


Fidelity Mutual Life Ins. Co.; D. A. 

H. Browning, unien Central Life Ins. 

eee W.R Saaiais Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co.; R E. Shepherd, Home 
ife o 


ie preeepling aly | 5) Pee tey Metropolitan Life Ins. Co.; G. C. Perkins, 
Mutual Life Ins. Co.; M. E. Bacon, New York.Life; M. G. Darby, 
Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co.; Stricker Coles, Equitable Life Ins. Co. 


Chattanooga 


Delegates.—T. C. Thompson, National Life of Vermont; J. W. Bishop, 
Volunteer State Life Ins. Co.; enh ends Home Life Ins. Co.: = 
CorH, Crimm, Ph oa pilot Life Ins. Co.; A. S. Glover, Northwestern 
Life Ins. Co.; Sam Amster, Mutual Life Ins. Co.; John T. Dunning, 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 

Alternates.—A. J. Teter, Security Mutual Life Ins. Co.; W. E. Baker, 
New York Life; C. H. Royalty, es Central Life Ins. Co.; F. M 
Keys, Northwestern Life Ins. Co.; N. Wester, New England Refen: 
Life Ins. Co.; E. E. Brown, Penn. Or Life Ins. Co.; ; Captain C. W. 
Biese, Prudential Life Ins. Co. 


Delegates.—W. J. Arnette, 
Leon, aes Life Ins. Co.: 


Oregon 


Delegates.—E. L. Harmon, Penn, Mutual Life Ins. Co.; William 
Goldnag, National Life of Vermont; H. H. Ward, Pacific Mutual Life 
ns. Co. 


Erie County 


Delegates.—Fred V. Brown, pt Mutual Life Ins. Co.; 
Dickey, Mutual pie Ins. Co. of N. Y.; W. H. Riley, Equitable Life Ins. 
Co. of N. Y.; V. W. Doolittle, New York Life Ins. Co.; ; C. M. Gealy, 
National Life Ins. Co. of U. S. 

Alternates.—John F. Brown, Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co.; C. H. 
Baumbaugh Prudential Life Ins. Co.; . Casey, merce Life Ins. 
Co.; R. Todd Griswold, Fauitable Life Ins. Co. of N, ; C. F. Austin, 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. of N. Y. 


James M. 


Boston 


Delegates.—Leon F. Foss, Berkshire Life Ins. Co,; William C. John- 
son, Columbian Life Ins. Co.; Vernon Swett, Provident Life & Trust 
Ins. Co.; Frank H. Stratton, Equitable Life Ins. Co.; ; Joshua B. Clark, 
State Matual Life Ins. Co. 

Alternates.—Alexander S. Browne, New York Life Ins. Co.; Paul S. 
Burns, Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Seldom D. Bartlett, Metropoltain Life 
Ins. Co.; Floyd E. DeGroat, Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co.; ; Edward 
Marsh, John Hatcods Life Ins. Co. 


Detroit 


Delegates.—Archie G. anes ae ring do Mutual Life Ins. Co.; 
Ernst W. Ass aan Sun Life Ins. . . Chadwick, Mutual Life 
Ins. Co. of N. Y.; Jesse L. State, Prudential Life Ins. Co.; Wm. A. 
Waite, Phoenke aie se Life Ins. Co.; M. H. Zacharias, Canada Life 
Ins. Co.; Howard B. Salot, Germania Life Ins. Co.; Wibirt H. Spence, 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. of N. ’Y.; William Van Sickle, Home Life Ins. Co.; 
J. G. Albright, Union Central Life Ins. Col; Donald A. Johnston, 
Conn. General Life Ins. Co.; ; Robert M. Ryan, Equitable Life Ins. Co 
of N. Y.; William W. Warren, National Life Ins. Co. of Nevionts 
John G. Morey, Phoenix Mutual Life Ins.°Co.; George L. Bahl, Penn 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

Alternates.—F. M. Steinbauer, Equitable Life Ins. Co. of Iowa; C.. 
W. Lisk, Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Thatcher W. Root, 
Mutual Ben. Life Ins. Co.; James R. White, Germania Life Ins. Co.; 
A. C. Williamson, Prudential Life Ins. Co.; John D. Morphy, Berkshire: 
Life Ins. Co.; Nathaniel Reese, Provident Life & Trust Ins. Co.; William 
F. Stephens, New York Life Ins. Co.; A. C. Utter, New si land Mutual 
Life Ins. Co.; Walter Thompson, Travelers Life Ins. Co.; W. D. Clizbe,. 
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SIX MONTHS—$3,500 ! 


Dear Molly: 


Bill has earned $3,500 in commissions since January. When 


he was in the bank, we thought $2,000 was a mighty good salary 


for the year, and Bill tells me that he has a 


‘renewal contract.” 


Has Jack said anything about that to youP Think of it Molly— 
a careful training, a continual flow of prospects and letters of en- 


couragement right along from the officers of the company. Surely 


the Phoenix Mutual are making us mighty happy. 





Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Clyde M. Smith, Equitable Life Ins. Co. 
of N. Y.; Wm. Martin, Metropolitan Life Ins. On: Macauley, 
John Hancock Life Ins. Co.; ; J. F. Lawton, Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. 


Youngstown 


Delegates.—L. J. Burt, Ohio National Life Ins. Co.; E. V. Clyde, 
Pittsburgh L. & T. Ins. Co. ; ; Sam Hankins, State Life Ins. Co. of Ind.; 
R. L. Hartzell, Equitable Life Ins. Co. of N. Y.; Ira C. Parke, State 
es Ins. Co. of I Ind.; C. C. Rudibaugh, Conn. General Life Ins. Co.; : 

R. Stamp, Prudential Life Ins. Co. 

25 fc ed —P. J. Burke, Metropolitan Life Ins. Co.; Myron needs 
Travelers Life Ins. Co.; Leo Guthman, Eacitenle Life Ins. Co. of N 
F. B. Hawkins, National ae Ins. Co. of Vt.; George E. McNab, North: 
western Life Ins. Co.; Randoleh: National Life Ins. Co. of Vt.; . 
H. J. Weitzman, Equitable Pee Ins. Co. of lowa. 


Florida 


Delegates.—A. O. Ayala, Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co.; R. A. Mc- 
Mahan, Equitable Life Ins. Co.; J. McKay, Penn Mutual Life Ins. 


Go. Bi 8. Jones, Metropoltan Life Ins. Co.; R. A. Ellis, American 
National Life Ins. Co. 
Alternates.—J. S. Jordan, Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co.; P. E. Rich- 


ardson, Metropoltan Life Ins. Co.; S. G. Turnbull, Mutual Benefit Life 
Ins. Co.; S. F. Wooten, New York Life Ins. Co.; George Sperry, Equita- 
ble Life Ins. Co 


Williamsport 
F. Collier, SA Life Ins. Co.; G. Bullard, 


Hunter, Mass. Mut. Tite Ins. Co.; 
C. E. Levering, Northwestern 


Delegates.—J. 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co.; 
A Witt, Union Central Life Ins. Gout 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

Alternates.—L. A. Pray, Provident Life & Trust Co.; J. T. Dawson, 
Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co.; C. L. Howard, Fidelity Mutual Life Ins. 
Co.; W. A. Herrington, Germania Life Ins. Co.; T. B. Craigie, Metro- 


politan Life Ins. Co 
North Texas 


Delegates.—A. L. Davis, American Central Life Ins. Co.; A. C. 
Bigger, Southwestern Life Ins. Co.; George W. Ragsdale, Southwestern 
Life Ins. Co.; Ralph Beaton, Pan American Life Ins. Co.; Sam Carothers, 
Ceres Southern Life Ins. Co.; B. F. inti, Fort Worth Life Ins. Co.; 3 
W. White, Fort Worth Life Ins. : Hilburn, fy Worth 
Life Fea Co.; L. A. Boli, Jr., Ghtistece State Life Ins. Co.; Rosen- 
baum, Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Sam Weems, Capitol Life cere Co. 

Ww. G. Harris, Aetna Life Ins. Co.; George Peak, Aetna Life Ins. Co.; 
vanty Carroll, Southland Life Ins. Co.; ; W Calloway, Southland 
Life Ins. Co.; Ben eae Federal Life Ins. Co.; ees Jsuee Federal 
Life Ins. Co.; H. C. Harris race Life Ins. Co.; Sam A. Chiles, 
National Life Ins. Co. of U. $. A ; Orville Thorp, Kansas City Life Ins. 


Yours, 


Polly. 


Co.; O. D. Douglas, Kansas City Life Ins. Co.; Clay M. Holt, Kansas 
City Life Ins. Co.; M. T Griffin, Kansas City Life Ins. Co. 

Alternates.—George Oliver, Shas hi Life Ins. Co.; Addison 
Lee. Fort Worth Life Ins. Co.; L. Allen, Fort Worth Life Ins. Co.; 
W. L. Marsh, Volunteer State Wife Ins. Co.; I. Rosenbaum, Pacific 
Mutual Life Ins. Co.; C. C. Webb, Aetna Life Ins. Co.; Neil Wright, 
Southland Life Ins. Co.; Paul Turner, Federal Life Ins. Co.; John 
Woodall, Federal Life Ins. Co.; H. H. Pound, Kansas City Life Ins. 
Co.; T. C. Horan, Kansas City Life Ins. Co. 


Oklahoma City 


Delegates.—A. V. Davenport, Aetna Life Ins. Co.; R. G. Emert, 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Leslie Doyle, Germania Life Ins. 
Co.; J. Henry Johnson, National Hee Ins. Co. of Vermont; H, A. 
Craycroft, Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co.; J. N. Dyer, Mutual Benefit 


Life Ins. Co.; O. F. Wilson, Aetna Life ins. Cos) Cu. Ch Day} Pacific 
Mutual Life Ins. Co.; : Milas A. Lasater, Equitable Life Ins. Co. of 
N. Y.; E. G. Bewley, New York Life Ins. Co.; Charles W. Gunter, 


Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co.; T. J. Woods, Federal Life Ins. Co.; 0. aSe 
McGaughey, Union Central Life Ins. Co.; ; J. C. Clark, Northwestern 
Mutual Life Ins. Co.; E. Guy Owens, Mutual Life Ins. Co. of N. Y. 

Alternates.—A. C. Johnson, Illinois Life Ins. Co.; E. S. Emert, 
Northwestern pepeael Life Ins. Co.; W. H. Walker, Great Southern 
Life Ins. Co.; M. Watlington, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Des Moines; 
C. E. White, Roliecive Life Ins. Co.; C. S. McCright, Travelers Life 
Ins. Co.; J. W. Diggner, He Cae! ey National Life Ins. Co.; L. J. Stark, 
American ie Ins. Co. of N. D. Englesman, Equitable Life Ins. 
Co. of A. White, Meesentn Life Ins. Co.; W. H. Inlow, 
Missouri ae Life Ins. Co.; ; George Summy, Phoenix Mutual Life 
Ins. Co.; Silas P. Beard, Mass. Life Ins. Co.; J. A. Driskell, Security 
Mutual Life Ins. Co.; pills C. Shultz, Equitable Life Ins. Co. 


Montgomery 


Delegates.—E. G. Branch, a a Mutual Life Ins. Co.; D. A. Hollo- 
way, Mutual Life Ins. Co.; B. J. Weil, Travelers Life Ins. Co.; Cyrus 
B. Brown, Germania Life Ins. Co.; . Warren C. Brown, Equitable Life 


Ins. Co. 
Alternates.—A. M. pet Metropolitan Life Ins. Co.; Leopold 
Strauss, Prudential Life Ins. Warren Brown, ae Equitable Life 
J. Meyer, Mass. 


Ins. Co.; ; J. Brown Gaston, Mutual Life Ins. Co.; : 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
South Dakota 


Delegates.—West Babcock, Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co.; John K. 
Cressey, Mutual Life Ins. Co.; George R. ey aca le Life 
Ins. Co. of Ay Ke Arne som, Bankers Life Co. of Des 
Moines; Richard i Woods W. Mutual Life Ins. Gan 

Alternates.—I. C. Co bell; Equitable Life Ins. Co. of Iowa; James 
A. Church, Mutual Life Ins. Co.; W. E. Golden, N. W. Mutual Life 
Ins. Co.; Tt M. Lemonds, N. W. Mutual Life Ins. Co.; G. W. F. Moore, 
Conn. General Life Ins. Co, 
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Purely Mutual 
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Chartered 1857 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,420,012,571 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the new insurance issued. 
NORTHWESTERN POLICIES are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 


Mortality 60.31%. Interest 4.95%. 


Expense 10.46%. 


AGENTS PROTECTED by enforced No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 


INCOME INSURANCE 
CORPORATION INSURANCE 
PARTNERSHIP INSURANCE 


Write to H. F. NORRIS, Superintendent of Agencies 


It Will Pay You to Investigate Before Selecting Your Company 


LARGE ‘‘DIVIDENDS”’ 
LOW COST 
SERVICE POLICY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


P 539 


A MAN ASKED RECENTLY— 
‘““Why is it that the 


GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of New Yorl: 


is writing so much more business now than 


it wrote in former years?’’ 


One Reason Is 
NEW WAIVER and ANNUITY CLAUSE 


which provides, in case of disability, for the 
payment of 10% of the face amount of the pol- 
icy each year during the lifetime of the insured 
and the payment of the 


FULL FACE AMOUNT of the policy to 
the Beneficiary at the death of the insured. 


Another Reason Is 


Scores of good life insurance salesmen have 
learned that the Germania is the company for 


MEN WHO WANT TO GROW 


If YOU are a man of that type it will pay 
you to communicate with 


T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 





Wichita 


Delegates.—H. E. Mayer, Missouri State Life Ins. Co.; Roy J. Hen- 
nings, Northwestern oi as Ins. Co.; Henry Ware Allen, Meee 
Benefit Life Ins. Co.; E. Seamans, Prudential Life Ins. Co.; 
Vanderberg, Mass. Mut. Life Ins. Co. 





Alternates.—Bruce Griffith, Aetna Life Ins. Co.; S. Cloninger, Met. 
Life Ins. Co.; J. R. Engle, Provident Life & Trust es Co.; Stewart M. 
Young, Equitable Life Ins. Co. of N. Y.; Oscar F. Nelson, Pacific 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Knoxville 


Delegates.—Edwin R. Lutz, Travelers Life Ins. Co.; T. S. McKinney, 

Ala York Life Ins. Co.; W. B. Henderson, Union Central Life Ins. 

Herbert W. Hall, Northwestern Mutual a Ins. Co.; Robert L. 

rete re Fidelity Mutual Life Ins. Co.; ; Dr. J. N. Ellis, Volunteer State 
Life Ins. Co. 

Alternates.—Fred S. Shanton, Travelers Life Ins. Co.; Fred W. 

Chamberlain, Bena Mutual Life Ins. Co.; S. E. Turner, Franklin Life 


Ins. "Co.s W. W. Carden, Fidelity Mutual Life Ins. Co.; George F, 
atch? ee Life Ins. Co.; Herman Wilhite, Metropolitan Life - 
ns. Co. 


North Dakota 


Delegates.—P. W. Satory, Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Eugene 
Fretz, Jr., Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co.; A. F. Colwell, Union 
Central Life Ins. Co.; ; J. J. Feckler, Pioneer Life Ins. Co.; 5 William de 
Burns, Aetna Life Ins. Co.; J. F. Treat, Germania Life Ins. Co. 


Lincoln 


Delegates.—W. E. DeButts, Equitable Life Ins, Co. of N. Y.; M. Le 
Palmer, Aetna Life Ins. Co.; N.H H. Gardiner, State Life Ins. Co.; H. H, 
Louhridge, Equitable Life Ins. Co. of Iowa; Wilcox, Connecticut 
Mutual Life Ins. Co.; George Davis, Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 

Alternates. —Wray Lindly, Security Mutual Life Ins. Co.; N. W. 
Noble, New aes Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Carl A. Stein, Union Cen- 
Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Arthur 


tral Life Ins. Co.; C. Yates, Sern 
McPherson, Midwest Life Ins. Co.; ‘ . Horley, Midwest Life "Ins. Co. 


South Carolina 


Delegates.—M. M. eee Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co.; E. J. 
Myers, Southeastern Life Ins. ; F. W. Felkel, Atlantic Life Ins. Co.; 
A. B. Langley, Carolina Life Ths Co.; ey ad Ferguson, Prudential Life 
Ins. Co.; Walter F. Going, Missouri State Life Ins. Co.; Winchester 
Graham, "Atlantic Life Ins. Co.; ; C. W. Estes, Southeastern Life Ins. Co. 

Alternates. —J. Olin Horne, Union Central Life Ins. Cols GWear: 
Hendley, Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Carroll H. Jones, Fidelity Mutual Life 
Ins. Co.; Fred J. Parham, Philadelphia Life Ins. Co.; Louis Sherfesee, 
State me Life Ins. Co. of Mass.; ; F. S. Munsell, New York Life Ins. 
Co.; A. D. L. Barksdale, Southeastern Life Ins. Co.; ; Augustus Byers, 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 


Puget Sound 


Delegates.—Thomas A. Garrigues, Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. 
Co.; W. Dwight Mead, Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Malcolm Hughes, 
Stee Life Ins. Co.; C. B. McCormack, International Life Ins. Co.; 
E. L. Webster, New York Life Ins. Co.; ; W. C. Henry, Aetna Life Ins. 
oe Pa ey Campau, Northern Life Ins. Co.; A. D. Knapp, Phoenix 
Mutual Life Ins. Co.; J. F. Grant, Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co.; R. C. 
Stuart, New York Life Ins. Co.; M. L. Baker, Northern Life Ins. Co. 

Alternates.—Charles G. Cole, ee Life Ins. Co. of Iowa; P. B. 
Duren, Union Mutual Life Ins. Co.; H. Griffith, Union Central Life 
Ins. Co.; H. M. Grinnell, Mutual Beneel Life Ins. Co.; ; DeWitt A. 
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Clark aby sana Life Ins. Co. of Vermont; W. M. ae Mutual 
Life Ins. C .; I. A. Nadeau, Equitable Lite Ins. es of U. S.; 

Sears; None American Life Ins. Co.; ; W. L. Waltz, Travelers Life Ins. 
Co.; Harry W. McDonald, Conn. Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Colorado 
Delegates.—E. P. Perrine, ej Life Ins. Co.; J. S. Fabling, 
og Mutual Life Ins. Co.; C. M. Reich, Continental Life Ins. Co.; 


Showalter, Prudential Life Ins. Co.; Tames H. Cowles, Provident 
Life & Trust Ins. re 
Alternates.—C. Schroeder, Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co.; J. 
T Allen, Kansas City Life Ins. Co.; A. C. Salle, pappenual Life Ins. 
Meyer Harrison, Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Payne, Jr., 
Meith western National Life Ins. Co. 


Memphis 


Delegates.—J. M. Smith, eet State Life Ins. Co.; Bolling Sib- 
ley, Penn Mutual Life Ins. G. Erskine, Penn Mutual Life Ins. 
Co.; J. W. McKinney, Michicas: Waraat Life Ins. Co.; C. W. Kinman, 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 

Alternates.—J. E. avestty Co.3 S. S: Ogilvie 
Home Life Ins. Co. of N. . M. Anderson, poor jee Life 
Ins. Co.; E. W. Williams, Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co.; L. Calhoun, 
State Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Prudential Life Ins. 


Los Angeles 


Delegates.—-C. S. Montgomery, National Life Ins. Co. of Vt.; Walter 
R. Hoefflin, Conn. Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Robert J. Giles, Occidental 
Life Ins. Co.; ; George A. Rathbun, Equitable Life Ins. Co.; Irwin J. 
Muma, Aetna Life Ins. Co.; Cecil Frankel, Equitable Life Ins. Co.; W. 


One of the Best Forms of Insurance ever 
devised is the 


Equitable’s 
Life Income Policy 


embodying a 


New Disability Clause 


Under this latest form, if the Insured 
becomes totally disabled he receives 
an income for life equal in amount 
to the income payable to the Bene- 
ficiary after his death, any sums 
thus paid to him being in addi- 
tion to and in no way reducing the 
income which the Beneficiary will sub- 
sequently receive. Itisa form that may 
fairly be said to sell itself. Insurance 
salesmen will do well to investigate. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE U. S. 


120 Broadway New York 
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B. Stirdivant, Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co.; E. W. Maxson, Pacific 
Mutual ae ns. Co.; Charles L. Lewin, Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co.; : 
James L. Collins, oar Mutual Life Ins. Co.; W. E. Richey, Pacific 
Mutual Life Ins. Co.; : H. Beckett, Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co.; W. 
T. Nickerson, Phoenix Mutaal Life Ins. Co. 

Alternates. —T F. Van Slooten, ah Mutual Life Ins. Co.; A, 
Brown, Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co.; : O. beep harp "Equitable | Life 
Ins. Co.; J. E. Sterling, pe Mutual Wife Ins#C€o:¢ L. Eldredge, 
Prov. Life & Trust Ins. Co.; E. S. Galster, Pacific haat Life Ins. Co.: : 
W. H. Nolan, Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Andrews, Missouri State 
Life Ins. Co.; A. Foster Fell, Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Jack Paschall, 
Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co.; W. C. Wells, Eheciee Mutual Life Ins 
Co.; L. P. Brown, Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co.; ; B. H. Hummel, Pacific 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Savannah 


Delegates.—Aaron Ferst, Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Julian 
Schley, Penn Mutual Life ioe Co.; a Ln e Stoddard, Travelers Life Ins. 
Co.; E. L. Goodman, Andrew McC. Denis 

Alternates.—Moses Dryfus, Aetna ife Ins. Co.; C. Gilbert, Jr. 
C. F. Moses, Mutual rer Ins. Co. of N. Y.; oy EL as Connor, Mutual 
Benefit Life Ins. Co.; O. E. Stewart. 


Fort Dodge 


Delegates.—M. Ak Keith, Register Life Ins. Co.; A. E. Vie ra Equita- 
ble Life Ins. Co. of N. Y ; D. P. Smith, Central Life Ins. Co. of Iowa; S 
i parce: Pris uae Life Ins. Co.; Ci AY 
ns. oO, 

Alternates.—B. H. Saxton, Conn. Mutual Life Ins. Co.; J. H. Bream, 
New England Mutual Life Ins. Co.,; F. W. Nelson, H. E. Blomgren, H. 
C. Hesser, Register Life Ins. Co. 


Peterson, Scandia Life 


Satisfied P olicyholders 


The constant line of applicants 


for ADDITIONAL insurance in the 


JOHN HANCOCK 


shows that its members have 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


TIE UP WITH THE COMPANY MAKING 
SATISFIED AGENTS 


Samual 
E INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent Metropolitan District 


ST. PAUL BLDG. 220 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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OLICIES THAT SELL 


are the new policies issued by the 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Because they pay Double in case of Death and 
certain Losses due to Accidents. Every insurer 
who hears about these policies wants one. 


For full information get in touch with our General Agent in your State, 
with whom good agency connections can be made. 











x Fouad 1868 
Assets 
$35,656,611 


Capital & Surplus 
$4,504,807 


Life Insurance in 
Force 
$160,659‘702 








Madison 


Delegates.—Clifford McMillen, Northwestern Life Ins. Co.; A. C. 
Larson, Central Life Ins. Co.; Charles Kelley, Central Life Ins. Co.; 
ee Kremer, Central Life Ins. Co.; George Strathern, Mutual Life, 

Alternates.—H. S. Stafford, New England Life Ins. Co.; John 
Davies, Northwestern Life Ins. Co.; Robert Stephenson, Prudential 
Life; Ralph Crowl, Northwestern Mutual; Harry Park, Prudential. 


Zanesville 


Delegates.—J. P. Sherer, Metropolitan Life Ins. Co.; W. S. Domer, 
Union Central Life Ins. Co.; K. E. Stamp, Prudential Life Ins. Co.; 
M. G. Calhoon, Mid. Mutual Life Ins. Co.; C. L. Haydon, Equitable 
Life Ins. Co. of N.Y. 

Alternates.—H. E. Anderson, Prudential Life Ins. Co.; Guy Scott, 
New York Life Ins. Co.; J. H. McDonald, Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co.; 
pf pene. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co.; John H. Garrett, Royal Union 

ife Ins. Co. 


Birmingham 


Delegates.—Lucien C. Brown, Germania Life Ins. Co.; Charles W. 
Carr, State Life Ins. Co. of Indiana; Arthur C. Crowder, Prudential 
Life Ins. Co.; John B. Cox, Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Grigsby T. 
Sibley, Equitable Life Ins. Co. 


Kanawha 


Delegates.—John Patrick, Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co.; D. E. Lloyd, 
Prudential Life Ins. Co.; Harry F. Gray, Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. 
Co.; G. E. McGlasson, Mutual Life Ins. Co. of N. Y.; Mrs. F. P. Mc- 
Ahlatten, Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co.; L. H. Gilman, Pacific Mutual 
Life Ins. Co. 

Alternates.—C. Warden Pippen, Mass. Mutual Life Ins. Co.; H. G. 
Coffman, Columbia National Life Ins. Co.; R. R. Woolf, Equitable Life 
Ins. Co. N. Y.; H. M. Holderness, George Washington Life Ins. Co.; 
U. S. G. Anderson, Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Miss S. E. Harrison, 
Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Lynchburg 


Delegates.—D. T. Edwards, Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co.; J. B. Wood, 
Sun Life of Canada; H. M. Crowder, Atlantic Life Ins. Co.; J. H. Long, 
Atlantic Life Ins. Co.; C. E. Wilson, Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Toledo 


Delegates.—George W. Farley, Equitable Life Ins. Co. of Iowa; 
Charles H. Parsons, Northwestern. Life Ins. Co.; R. S. Donaldson, 
Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Charles D. Hart, Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co.; E. 
L. Briggs, Prudential Life Ins. Co. 

Alternates.—J. E. Alvord, National Life Ins. Co,; J. W. Crook, Provi- 
dent Life & Trust Ins. Co.; S. L. McAfee, Union Central Life Ins. Co.; 
A. J. Gallagher, Metropolitan Life Ins. Co.; I. M. Rosenthal, New 
England Life Ins. Co. 


North Carolina 


Delegates.—S. W. Sparger, State Mutual Life Ins. Co.; A. F. Fetter, 
Germania Life Ins. Co.; C. C. Taylor, Jefferson Life Ins. Co.; R. J. 
Mebane, So. L. & T. Co.; E. C. McGinnis, New England Life Ins. Co.; 
R. Y. McPherson, Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co.; D. R: Henry, Conn. 
Mutual Life Ins. Co.; W. F. Upshaw, Aetna Life Ins. Co.; H. M. 
Humphreys, Nat. Life Ins. Co. of Vermont; J. P. Quarles, Equitable 
Life Ins. Co.; C. S. Alston, Volunteer State Life Ins. Co.; Big 3h 
Bethel, Life Ins. Co. of Va.; Milton McIntosh, Mutual Life Ins. Co.; 
D. M. Hodges, Prudential Life Ins. Co. 


St. Paul 


Delegates.—B. H. Deters, Equitable Life Ins. Co. of Iowa; A. O. 
Eliason, Minn. Mutual Life Ins. Co.; W. H. Locher, Aetna Life Ins. 
Co.; Charles E, Learned, Jr., Union Central Life Ins. Co.; J. J. Bullis, 
John Hancock Life Ins. Co.; E. S. Albritton, Minn. Mutual Life Ins. 
Co.; George W. Harrison, Penn. Mutual Life Ins. Co.; H. W. Allen, 
Minn. Mut. Life Ins. Co.; M. J. Dillon, Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co.; 
W. W. Klingman, Equitable Life Ins. Co, of N. Y.; E. W. Randall, 
Minnesota Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
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Peoria 


Delegates.—Ben Bloch, Equitable of Iowa; Arthur H. Challiss, 
Mass. Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Clarence W. Hoagland, Prudential Life 
Ins. Co.; C. William Johnson, Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co.; 
Albert H. Kahler, Indianapolis Life Ins. Co.; Frank T. Kuhl, Franklin 
Life Ins. Co.; Chas. R. O’Brien, Prudential Life Ins. Co.; H. D. Pottker, 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co.; Samuel C. Rosenberg, John Hancock Life 
Ins. Co.; C. B. Rowley, Peoria Life Ins. Co.; Lynn H. Tracy, New York 
Life Ins. Co. 4 

Alternates.—R. P. Burns, Peoria Life Ins. Co.; John H. Flora, John 
Hancock Life Ins. Co.; James P. Lacey, Union Central Life Ins. Co.; 
Charles A. Maynard, Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Glenn E. Mendenhall, 
Home Life Ins. Co.; C. H. Pickard, Indianapolis Life Ins. Co.; C. A. 
Pratt, Indianapolis Life Ins. Co.; A. J. Ruch, New York Life Ins. Co.; 
J. A. Stannard, John Hancock Life Ins. Co.; A. E. Warren, Prudential 
Life Ins. Co.; Edward Werner, Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 


Pittsburgh 


Delegates.—A. R. Mackey, Berkshire Life Ins. Co.; F. G. Brown, 
Aetna Life Ins. Co.; James H. Campbell, North Wetsern Life Ins. Co.; 
William Cotton, Pittsburgh Life & Trust Ins. Co.; F. J. Danner, 
Fidelity Mutual Life Ins. Co.; James M. Dalby, Mutual Life of New 
York; William M. Duff, Equitable Life Ins. Co.; W. N. Golden, Equita- 
ble of Iowa; R. S. Goldsbury, North Western Life Ins. Co.; F. W. 
Hubbard, New York Life Ins. Co.; A. S. E. Kinsey, Metropolitan Life 
Ins. Co.; W. C. Lyne, Union Central Life Ins. Co.; J. L. McFeeley, 
Mass. Mutual Life Ins. Co.; F. C. Pierson, Prudential Life Ins. Co.; H. S. 
Potter, Suwa Life of Canada; E. R, Putnam, Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. 
Co.; H. T. Sawyer, National Life of U. S. A.; C. W. Scovel, North 
Wetsern Life Ins. Co.; W. S. Stimmell, John Hancock Life Ins. Co.; 
Graham C. Wells, Provident Life & Trust Ins. Co.; W. M. Wood, U. S. 
Life Ins. Co.; Edward A. Woods, Equitable Life Ins. Co.; J. A. Wilson, 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co.; L. L. Walthour, Prudential Life Ins. Co.; 
J. M. Kisner, Pittsburgh Life & Trust Ins. Co.; C. EK. Brust, State 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. : i 

Alternates—A. G. Lang, Metropolitan Life Ins. Co.; S. J. Adams, 
Union Central Life Ins. Co.; A. G. Agsbrook, Provident Life & Trust; 
H. K. Beegle, Equitable Life Ins. Co.; George MacPherson, Metropoli- 
tan Life Ins. Co.; D. Bales Bell, Travelers Life Ins. Co.; W. E. Graham, 
Equitable Life Ins. Co.; W. H. Brown, Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co.; 
William H. Goehring, Provident Life & Trust; M. E. Geer, Equitable 
Life Ins. Co.; O. Herrick, Travelers Life Ins. Co.; G. L. Brust, 
Union Mutual Life Ins. Co.; F. A. Johnston, State Mutual Life Ins. 
Co.; C. R. Notman, Equitable Life Ins. Co.; Chauncey O’Neil, National 
Life of Vermont; James J. Phillis, Provident Life & Trust; W. J. 
Powell, Equitable Life Ins. Co.; C. J. Rockwell, Equitable Life Ins. Co.; 
W. B. Salisbury, Columbia National Life Ins. Co.; H. O. Snyder, 
Germania Life Ins. Co.; L. D. Hemingway, Connecticut Mutual Life 
Ins. Co.; F. W. Pomery, New England Mutual Life Ins..Co.; George 
W. Ryan, Provident Life & Trust; Lawrence C. Woods, Equitable Life 
Ins. Co.; Robert L. Wicklien, Pittsburgh Life & Trust; A. E. Patterson, 
Equitable Life Ins. Co. 


Delaware 


Delegates.—Charles B. Palmer, National Life Ins. Co.; Peter P. 
Dempsey, Prudential Life Ins. Co.; Arthur W. Swarts, Mutual Life 
Ins. Co.; T. Blair Ely, Equitable Life of Washington; Frank Sheppard, 
Provident Life & Trust Co. 

Alternates.—James F. Price, New England Mutual Life Ins. Co.; 
Arthur A. Wilmot, Union Central Life Ins. Co.; W. T. Batchelder, 
Equitable Life of New York; Frank L. Cates, Mutual Life Ins. Co.; 
Selby S. Santmyers, Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. 


Norfolk 


Delegates.—W. F. Watkins, New York Life Ins. Co.; T. J. Smither, 
Aetna Life Ins. Co.; A. L. Harwell, Union Central Life Ins. Co. 

Alternates.—C. H. Furr, Provident Life Ins. Co.; O. B. McLean, 
Provident Life Ins. Co.; A. H. Mowry, Equitable Life Ins. Co. 


Lansing 


Delegates.—James E. Walker, Michigan Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Neora 
de Spelder Walker, Michigan Mutual Life Ins. Co.; S. S. Stauffer, Met- 
ropolitan Life Ins. Co.; N. E. Glassbrook, Michigan Mutual Life Ins. 
Co.; O. J. Simmons, Michigan Mutual Life Ins. Co.; Benjamin D. 
Forbes, Prudential Life Ins. Co. 

Alternates.— 
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PRUDENTIAL DAY AINA 


The National Pay-Day 
means a check for the family on the first of every Life Insurance Co. 


week or month, through a Prudential Weekly or 


Monthly Income Policy. OF HARTFORD, CONN 


Prudential agents are finding these among the 
most interesting propositions in Life Insurance. ISSUES BOTH 


Participating and Non-Participating 
Life and Endowment Policies 


Also Non-Participating Term Policies 


Agents will find that the policies of this 
Company cover a wider range and 
provide greater benefits than others, 
and are therefore easiest to sell. 
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GIBRALTAR 


Experienced and successful men, also successful men 
without life insurance experience, may find satisfactory 
opportunity with the AETNA LIFE. Address: 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA §. FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey ; : 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President sa Olfice| Newark (NJ. 1 iia ttekanah rsa 


The Corresponding Secretary 
desires to acknowledge receipt of 
manuscripts which have _ been 
submitted in the Prize Essay 
Contest. The essays are num- 
bered as follows: 


Essay No. 56 
Essay No. 4/81/2/20 
Essay No. 13 
Essay No. 7 
Essay No. 136 
Essay No. 526 
Essay No. 123,456 
Essay No. | 
Essay No. 54321 
Essay No. X 345 
Essay No. 54921 
Essay No. 12345 
Essay No. 536 
Essay No. 1861 


What the Local Associations 
Are Doing 


Life Association News has no paid correspond- 
ents. We depend entirely upon the secretaries of 
local associations to send us stories of all meetings 
of their respective associations. If an account of the 


last meeting of your association does not appear in 
this department, ask the secretary of your organiza- 
tion why he did not send us the particulars. 


Immediately after each meeting, on the same day 
if possible, secretaries of local bodies should send us 
a full account of the business transacted, including 
copies of all speeches, or extracts from the most 
mportant of them 





Essay No. 71 

Essay No. 5363 

Essay No. yas re 

Essay No. 6680 ATLANTA. The Atlanta association has inaugurated 

Essay No. 10 something new in life insurance publicity. Four motion 

Essay No 1119 picture scenarios have been written illustrating the value 

Basave Ne AYV3Z2 of life insurance and this body intends to have them 
Waar filmed in their city and produced at four of the leading 

Essay No. 86 theaters for a period of 8 weeks. The titles of the 





plays are: “ Life Insurance, the Bulwark of the Home,” 
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Representing 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


NEW YORK 








INSURANCE CO. OF 








You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and 
incomparable benefits of the “oldest com- 
pany in America” mean certain success for 
you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d_ Vice-President 


34 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


“The Advantages of Partnership Insurance,” “The Ben- 
efit of Income Insurance,’ and “The Importance of 
Having Mortgages on Homes Protected.” 


& De 


BIRMINGHAM. All of the local medical examiners 
were the guests of the Birmingham association at the 
recent meeting of this body. Sid J. Bowie, Drs. B. L. 
Wyman and James McLester, and other prominent men 
were among the speakers. Delegates were also appointed 
to the St. Louis Convention and it was voted to discon- 
tinue meetings until September. 


oD. & 


“3 
CHATTANOOGA. The Chattanooga association has in- 
creased its membership over 100 per cent since March. 
Such was the announcement at the recent meeting, and 
luncheon of this body held August 4 at the Hotel Patten. 

Col. Torrey, Tennessee manager of the Mutual Life, and 
D. W. Freeze, supervisor of the Phcenix Mutual, were the 
speakers of the occasion. The meeting was particularly 
enthusiastic, and several questions relative to the advance- 
ment of the profession were discussed. Among them were: 
the regulation of part time men and the importance of the 
Association’s affiliation with the Tennessee Federation. 
Delegates were appointed to the National Convention; 
2 néw members were elected and 22 others were present. 


oa % 
CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. In honor of the new 


state insurance commissioner, J. Denny O’Neil, the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania association recently held a special 
meeting and luncheon at the Engineers’ Club, Harris- 
burg. 

Following the luncheon Mr. O’Neil outlined his con- 
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Busy! Busy! BUSY! 


Great days, these, for life insur- 
ance. The public is buying with 
unprecedented freedom. Our rep- 
resentatives are getting a most lib- 
eral share. Delivered business far 
ahead of last year to date. Pros- 
perous Field!—Satisfied Home 
Office! 

Contributing causes: Unexcelled 
policy contracts, enviable low 
cost, high reputation of Company, 
strong backing of Field by Home 
Office, excellent Field magazine, 
and fraternal relations between 
Home Office and Field. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opportunity. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1851 





ception of the duties of the Insurance Department with 
reference to the people of the state and to the men en- 
gaged in the insurance business. Asserting that it was 
his ambition to elevate the plane of the business and to 
improve the service, the Commissioner stated that the 
various associations of the state may expect the most 
thoroughgoing co-operation from him. 

ge <>. & 
COLORADO. The Colorado association held its regular 
monthly meeting July 31 in Denver. Forbes Lindsay was 
the principal speaker of the occasion. His address will 
appear in full at a later date. 

ge *<N 


CINCINNATI. It is reported that the Cincinnati associ- 
ation is planning an advertising campaign for the coming 
winter. $2,000 is the amount of the fund needed and this 
will be divided between 1 morning and 1 evening paper. 


a <> 


FLORIDA. Growing out of certain unsubstantiated 
charges of rebating against members of the Florida as- 
sociation, this body has adopted a resolution that any 
member is guilty of unethical conduct if he spread any 
report affecting the standing or reputation of any agent 
without first submitting a copy of such report to the as- 
sociation. The resolution also makes it the duty of any 
official of the association who hears of unethical conduct 
on the part any member of the body, to report to the 
executive committee who will in turn report to the as- 
sociation. 
go SS. & 


JACKSONVILLE. Owing to the fact that the Jackson- 
ville association has opened its doors to field men, it is 
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AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Established) 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 
PRESIDENT 





reported, that the membership has been greatly increased. 
Delegates to the National Convention were also ap- 
pointed recently. 


KNOXVILLE. Dr. Brown Ayers, President of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, was the principal speaker at the 
final meeting of this season of the Knoxville association, 
held July 29, at the Seilaz. 

Introducing his subject with the remark that he had 
given much thought to the amount and character of in- 
surance a man should carry, Dr. Ayers explained his 
views of the relation of the professional teacher to in- 
surance. The teacher, the speaker asserted, finds himself 
in the position of the “gentleman born” and in a pro- 
fession where the remuneration is only large enough to 
barely cover his needs. In some ways he is like a child. 
He is associated with Youth and often not getting the 
benefit of intercourse and discussion with people of the 
business world, he turns instinctively to life insurance as 
his investment. The two chief problems this profession 
has to meet, the doctor said, were: the protection of the 
family and personal protection against old age. One new 
member was admitted and 30 others were present. 


“ <> & 
LOS ANGELES. Because of removing to San Fran- 
cisco, F. E. Dudley has resigned the secretaryship of the 


Los Angeles association. Mr. Dudley will enter the life 
insurance business in the aforementioned city. 


oo <> & 
OKLAHOMA. Thirty-two applicants became members 
of the Oklahoma association at a special meeting and 
luncheon following the wind-up of a vigorous member- 


ship campaign. Delegates were also appointed to the 
National Convention. 
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New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Chartered 1835. 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 


Financial Statement, January 1, 1916 


$74,274,980.68 
69,154,791.00 


$5,120,189.68 


Assets - 
Liabilities - 


Surplus - 


For Policyholders and for Agents 
THE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
is the Company of 
SURE ROR SE ROV iC EH 


GLOVER S. HASTINGS, Superintendent of Agencies 





PUGET SOUND. The annual outing of the Puget 
Sound association occurred, July 29, at Wildwood Park, 
on the eastern shore of Lake Washington. An interest- 
ing program of sports was arranged, one of which was 
a ball game between the managers and agents. Malcom 
Hughes captained the managers, and Courtlandt Dedrick, 
the agents. 

Prizes were awarded for each of the contests. Families 
and many friends of the members were also in attendance. 


oe [Ve 


RHODE ISLAND. The July meeting of the Rhode 
Island Association was held July 13, in Providence. The 
meeting was a special one called for the purpose of elect- 
ing delegates to the National Convention, and to pass on 
8 applications for membership. 


go <>  & 


RICHMOND. Error was made in the last edition of The 
News in stating that an address upon *‘ Modern Municipal 
Governments ” was made by T. Garnett Tabb. The name 
of the speaker should have appeared, Wyndham R. Mere- 
dith. Mr. Meredith is a prominent Richmond attorney. 
Meetings of this association have been discontinued until 
September. At the September meeting W. T. Dabney, 
business manager of the chamber of commerce, will ad- 
dress the gathering onthe recent Salesmanship Congress. 


ee °, 
Se ~>. & 


SANTA BARBARA. The new association recently 
formed here, has elected the following officers: president, 
G. E. Potter; vice-president, N. W. Stewart; secretary- 
treasurer, W. C. Smith; members of the executive com- 
mittee, J. A. Campbell, H. T. Ireland, and Edmund Alex- 


ander. 
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Extra Inches 


Garfield is‘ credited with 
having said: “It is not the six 
feet that make a man tall, but 
the extra two or three inches 
above the average.” 





































The “extra inches’’ above the aver- 
age likewise determine the measure 
of the success of any institution. 








It is the extra 114% interest realized, 
over and above the average rate of the 
combined earnings of all the 
great Life Insurance Compan- 
ies that gives the Union 

Central its high standing. 


The extra interest above 
the average earned by 
the Union Central Life 
during the single year 
of 1915, amounted to 
$1,586,417.51. 


} It is the “extra millions’’ 
«” Of interest earned that 
Wi enables the Company 
to continually increase 
its service and main- 
tain its low net cost 
== record. 

For concrete illustration, 
ask any Union Central 
policy holder or agent, or 
address Allan Waters, 
Sup’t of Agents. 


1D CD 1D 1? 
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Cincinnati, O. 
| Jesse R. Clark, Pres. 


Fiftieth Year 
1867-1916 
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SAN DIEGO. Under the direction of National Executive 
Committee Chairman Russell, a new association has been 
formed at San Diego. The new association is really a 
reorganization of the former body of this city. Luncheon 
was served following the first meeting, at the Palace. 


& DX 


UTAH. The vigorous drive for new members for the 
Utah association has been brought to a happy termina- 
tion. After having carefully studied their field from every 
angle, President Hathaway and his staff attacked the 
proposition before them and as a result have increased 
their membership 440 per cent. It is reported that 
wagers as to who will receive the trophy cup are running 
high in this association. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance 


(Incorporated by the State of New York.) 
THE COMPANY OF the People BY the People FOR the People 





PROOF OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


This Company, although it operates only in the United States and 
Canada, has more insurance in force than any other life insurance company 
in the world. i 


The number of policies in force is greater than that of any other com- 
pany in America, greater than all the regular life insurance companies put 
together (less one), and can only be appreciated by comparison. It is a 
number considerably in excess of the combined population of Greater New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburgh, San Francisco and Kansas City. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


This Company’s Policy claims paid in 1915 average one claim for every 
45 seconds of each business day of eight hours and in amount $242.01 a minute. 


The Daily Average of the Company’s Business During 1915. 


639 sited in number of Claims $326,616.59 ae ih a ede 


holders and addition to Reserve. 


$146,602.49 De1.cay,in increase 
$3,196,491,344.00 


a PE FR RR 


9 175 per day in number of Poli- 
9 cies issued and revived. 


$1,956,438.00 fasurance issued, 


revived and increased. 


Insurance 
in Force 


Full particulars regarding the plans of the Metropolitan may be obtained 
of its Agents in all the principal cities in the United States and Canada, or 
at its : 


Home Office: 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 





THE LYONS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


« Printers and Publishers 
of Private Editions 


(105 WEST FORTIETH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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AGENTS WHO REPRESENT 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


HAVE AN INSURANCE CONTRACT 
TO PRESENT WHICH IN THE SUM 
OF ALL ITS BENEFITS IS UNSURPASSED 
IT IS BEST NOT JUST ONE WAY 
BUT BEST ALL WAYS 
AND ALWAYS 
BACK OF IT IS A SIXTY-NINE YEAR 

REPUTATION FOR FAIR DEALING 
WITH ALL ITS POLICYHOLDERS WHETHER 
CONTINUING, WITHDRAWING, MATURING 

OR DYING 





FOUNDED 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


‘“‘Business- Life’ Insurance 


Write for Leaflet 
1865 LOWEST MORTALITY 1916 


Fourth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 





1850 1915 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 


In the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. Lavi M.D., 
President 
Finance ee 
Clarence H. Kelse 
Pres. Title Gudrontae 


Good men, whether experienced in 
life insurance or not, may make 
direct contracts with thie Company, 
for a limited territory if desired, 
and secure for themselves, in addition 
to first year’s commission, a renewal 
interest insuring an income for the 
peeere- Address the Company at its 
Home Office, No. 277 Broadway, 
New “York City. 


Traders’ Nat, Bank 
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Capitol Life Insurance Company 


DENVER, COLORADO 
THOS. F. DALY, President 


$2,000,378.88 
276,573.08 
19,151,975.00 


Good agents wanted in unoccupied territory 


PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Gross Assets 


Surplus to Policyholders - - 
Insurance in Force 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first- 
class territory, with direct contract providing 
liberal compensation. 


For particulars address 


Cc. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 


Live OPPORTUNITIES are OPEN 
for AGENTS who CAN DELIVER 


Men capable not only of writing applications but 
of collecting the premiums, are always welcome to 
our forces and can be advantageously placed. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


Agency Organizer 


If you are ambitious to enter 
organization work and can show 
a clean record as a_ successful 
producer, write us giving your 
life insurance experience. 


The Franklin Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Ill. 
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OOD work is recognized by this Company. Men 

with their future before them should listen. If 

you wish a place where you can grow, where the Home 

Office knows first hand what you are doing and what 

your ambition is, if this hits you, think it over— 
then act. 


Pittsburgh Life ana Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WwW. C. BALDWIN HOWARD S. SUTPHEN 
President Vice President & Manager of Agencies 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF VIRGINIA 


Richmond, Virginia. 
OLDEST LARGEST STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Company. 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 
to $50,000.00, with premiums payable annually, semi-annually 
and quarterly, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
with premiums payable weekly. 
; Condition on December 31, 1915: 
$ 12,629,857.65 
Liabilities 10,818,731.99 
Capital & Surplus 1,811,125.66 
Insurance in Force 104,822,701.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organi- 
zation 16,811,250.99 
Is Paying its Policyholders OVER 1,350,000.00 annually. 
Good territory for live Agents. 


Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency con-= 
tract. Our Policies provide for: 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
DISABILITY BENEFITS, 
REDUCING PREMIUMS 
See the new low Rates. 
John F. Roche, Vice-President. 


Organized 1850 The Manhattan Life 


Insurance Co., 66 Broadway, New York 





Ambitious, productive and trustworthy 
Life Agents may be benefited by 
corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Inc. 1851 


New policies with modern provisions. 
Attractive literature. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 
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METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
Chartered 1874. 
Home Office 47 Cedar St., New York 


An old and well established company, progres- 
sive and up to date in its methods. 
ts PERSONAL ACCIDENT eotract 
are easy to sell. They are superior to those of 
other companies. 
E. H. WINSLOW, President 


Reliable and Energetic Agents 


The “Home Life” 


The fifty-sixth annual statement of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which George E. Ide is Pres- 
ident, presents a record of substantial benefit to its 
policyholders during the year and a solid growth in 
financial strength. 

Assets increased to $32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policyholders $3,447,381 including dividends of 

$602,721 

The insurance in force was increased by $4,766,740 
and is now 








Wanted 


$125,660,173 
For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agents 
256 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Warm Personal Interest 


That describes the happy relation existing between the 
Fidelity and its Field Men, and explains why both are 
forging ahead. Maybe you could reach a higher suceess 
in that atmosphere. Write to— 


The Fidelity Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, Pres. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Desirable openings in good territory for the 
right men 


66 Years Old Mutual 


National Life Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 
Part of the 1915 Record: 
Largest paid-for new business. 
Largest payments to policyholders. 
Largest dividend payments. 
Passed two hundred millions in insurance in force. 
General surplus substantially increased. 
Dividend scale increased fifth time in eight years. 


A good policyholders’ company is a good company for the agent 


Write to Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies, 
Montpelier, Vermont. 
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DIRECTORY OF PROMINENT AGENCIES 


Solicitors Contemplating a Change of Location Are Urged to Communicate With the Offices Listed Below, With 


Whom Advantageous Arrangements May be Made. 


Those Having Surplus 


Business to Place Will Also Find This List of Value. 





ALABAMA. 





Birmingham 





LUCIEN C. BROWN, 
Manager 


The Germania Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 


2029% Second Avenue. 





Montgomery. 





BRANCH @ POWELL, 
General Agents, 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
315-317 Bell Bldg. 





D. A. HOLLOWAY, 
District Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Nos. 915-16-17-18 First National Bank Building 





ARKANSAS. 





Little Rock. 





SID B. REDDING, 
Manager For Arkansas, 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
925-929 Southern Trust Bldg. 





CALIFORNIA. 





Los Angeles. 





WILLIAM A. HAMILTON, 
General Agent, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
512-515 Citizens National Bank Building 
Fifth & Spring Streets 





JOHN NEWTON RUSSELL, Jr., 
Manager, Home Office General Agency, 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Pacific Mutual Building. 





San Francisco. 





WILLIAM J. BELL, 
Manager, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Monadnock Building. 





W. L. HATHAWAY, 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
222 Sansome Street. 


A. M. SHIELDS, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Crocker Building 





SMITH, THOMAS @ THOMAS, 
General Agents, 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Mutual Savings Bank Blidg., 704 Market St. 





CANADA. 


Ottawa. 





JOHN R. @& W. L. REID, 
Managers for Eastern Ontario, 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada. 


COLORADO. 


Denver. 


O. C. WATSON, 
Manager, Colorado-Wyoming Agency, 


Mutual Life Insurance Company of N. Y. 
540-50 Gas and Electric Building. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford. 


ARTHUR J. BIRDSEYE, 
State Agent, 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 
71-2-3 First National Bank Bldg. 


R. O. DUNKUM, 
Superintendent, 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Room 412, Connecticut Mutual Building. 








FREDERICK A. GRISWOLD, 
General Agent for Connecticut, 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
783 Main Street. 


DWIGHT G. HOLBROOK, 
Manager for Connecticut, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
125 Trumbull Street. 





LEE C. ROBENS, 
General Agent for Connecticut, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Phoenix Bank Building. 


THOMAS W. RUSSELL, 
General Agent, 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., 
209 Pear] Street. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington. 


JOHN DOLPH, 
Manager, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
916 Munsey Building. 


FLORIDA. 





Jacksonville. 
F. P. DEARING, 


Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
The St. James Building. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta. 


BAGLEY @® WILLET, 
Genera! Agents, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Fourth National Bank Building. 


ILLINOIS 





Chicago. 


COURTENAY BARBER, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
617 People’s Gas Building. 





L. BRACKETT BISHOP 
Manager, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
2020 Harris Trust Building. 





DARBY A, DAY, 
Manager, Dept. of Chicago, 
The Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New York 
108 South La Salle Street. 
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EDWARD A. FERGUSON, 
Manager, Union Central Life Insurance Co., 
918 Tribune Building. 





JULES GIRARDIN, 
Manager for Illinois, 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
108 So. La Salle Street. 


SOAS SL nn snr ane TS SRE se a en mrammm 


HOBART & OATES, 
General] Agents, 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
The Rookery. 





B. J. SINAI, 
General Agent, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
611 People’s Gas Building. 





WYMAN & PALMER, 
General Agents, Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 
1620 Borland Building, 
105 South La Salle Street. 





IOWA. 





Davenport 





GEORGE W. CANNON, 
Manager, 
Germania Life Insurance Co. of New York 
21-22 Davenport Savings Bank Bldg. 





Ottumwa. 





F. B. CRESSWELL, 
General Agent, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


KENTUCKY. 


Louisville. 


HENRY J. POWELL, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Equitable Building. 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans. 


FRANE L. LEVY, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of U. S., 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. Building. 


WILSON WILLIAMS, 
General Agent, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Denegre Building. 


MAINE. 


Portland. 


.PUTNAM STEVENS 
General Agent, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
82 Exchange Street. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore. 


ERNEST J. CLARK, 
State Agent, 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
1041-1051 Calvert Building. 





WILLIAM A. DANNER, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Equitable Building. 





MEIGS & HEISSE, 
Managers, 


Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
German and Calverts Sts., S. W. 


JONATHAN K. TAYLOR, 
General Agent, 


Provident Life & Trust Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., 
914 Fidelity Building. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. 





PERCY V. BALDWIN, 
Manager, Life and Accident Department, 


The Travelers Insurance Co., 
141 Milk Street. 


FRANK J. HAMMER and VERNON B. SWETT, 
General Agents, 


The Provident Life and Trust Co., 
Merchants Bank Building. 


JAMES H. LAKE, 
General Agent, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 


Equitable Building, Boston. 
Agency Established 1887. 


FRANK CHESTER MANN, 
Manager for Massachusetts, 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
206-212 Unity Bldg., 185 Devonshire Street. 


MRS, FLORENCE E. SHAAL, 
Manager Woman’s Department, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
33 Equitable Building, 67 Milk Street. 


CHAS. E. TOWNSEND, 
General Agent, Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Equitable Building, 67 Milk Street. 


Springfield. 


FREDERIC W. FULLER, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance’ Society, 
Fuller Building, Main Street. 


Worcester. 


Central Massachusetts Agency, 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Henry A. Macgowan, General Agent. 
Andrew B. McGown, General Agent. 


Central Exchange Bldg., 311 Main Street. 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit. 


NATHANIEL REESE, 
General Agent, 


The Provident Life & Trust Co., 
1218-20 Ford Building. 


CHAS W. PICKELL, 
Manager, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
. gor Chamber of Commerce. 


WM. VAN SICKLE, 
General Manager for Michigan, 


Yiome Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Suite 1111, Majestic Building. 


H. WIBIRT SPENCE, 
Manager, 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Suite 3c6-316 Penobscot Building. 


WILL A. WAITE, 
Manager, 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
§10-513 Ford Building. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis. 


THE W. M. HORNER AGENCY 
for Minnesota, Iowa and South Dakota 
of the Provident Life and Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia. A standardized agency organization giving 
service to patrons and agents. No part-timers 
need apply. 


1147-1154 McKnight Building. 


MISSOURI. 


R. J. LYDDANE, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Gloyd Building. 


’ St. Louis. 


FRED N. CHENEY, 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Che:nical Building, 8th and Olive Streets. 
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Albany. 





HENRY H. KOHN, 
Manager Phoenix Mutual Life, 
New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, Eastern 
Massachusetts. 





Brooklyn. 





JAS. F. & WM. F. ATKINSON, 
General Agents, 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
44 Court Street. 





WARREN T. DIEFENDORF, 
Manager, The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of N. Y¥. 
for Brooklyn, Long Island and Staten Island, 
164-166 Montague Street. 





CHAS. JEROME EDWARDS, 
Manager, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
204 Montague Street. 





BERNARD GANZ, 
District Manager, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
808 Broadway. 





WILLIAM H. RYAN, 
General Agent, 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
164 Montague Street. 





SAMUEL S. VOSHELL, 
Superintendent, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.. 
17~19 Flatbush Avenue. 





Long Island City 





Cc. V. DYKEMAN 


Superintendent 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America 
Queens Plaza Court 





Buffalo. 





CHARLES F. ADAMS, 
General Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
42 Erie Co. Bank Bldg. 





JOSEPH E. GAVIN, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Erie County Bank Building. 





W. G. JUSTICE, 
Special Agent, 


The Provident Life & Trust Co., of Phila., Pa. 
419-423 White Building. 





FRANK W. TRACY 
Manager, Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
225-226 Fidelity Building. 





New York City. 





EDWARD WARNER ALLEN 
Manager, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
220 Broadway. 





LATHROP E. BALDWIN, 
Manager, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
141 Broadway. 


THOMAS C. BELL, 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
32 Liberty Street. 


GEO. A. BRINKERHOFF 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
149 Broadway. 


CHARLES A. BRYAN, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway. 


WILLIAM JAY MADDEN, 
Manager, 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
32 Liberty St. 


IVES & MYRICK, 
Managers, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
38 Nassau Street. 





HENRY HALE & SON, 
Managers, Metropolitan District, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway. 


ROBERT H. HARDY 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
1170 Broadway. 


ROBERT Jj. MIX, 
Manager, 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 
Astor House Building, 217 Broadway. 


Rochester. 
H. R. LEWIS, 


General Agent, 


Union Central Life Insurance Co., 
680-4-5 Granite Building. 


Yonkers. 





R. K. STOWE 
Manager, 
General Agency Southeastern New York, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
5 Getty Square Station Building. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 





Raleigh. 





McPHERSON & BARNES, 
General Agents for North Carolina, 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Rooms 401-405 Commercial National Bank Bldg. 
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OHIO. 


Cincinnati. 





J. W. IREDELL, JR., & SON, 
General Managers, 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
517-524 Union Trust Building. 





M. W. MACK, 
General Agent, 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Traction Building, Fifth and Walnut Streets. 


JOHN L. SHUFF 
Manager 


Home Office General Agency, 
Union Central Life Building. 





Cleveland. 





HERMAN MOSS 
General Agent 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Third Floor, Hippodrome Building. 





OLMSTED BROS. & CO., 
State Agents, Ohio and Indiana, 


National Life Insurance Co. of Vermont 
413 Williamson Building. 


Columbus. 





J. C. CAMPBELL, 
State Agent for Ohio and West Virginia, 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
6th Floor Hartman Bidg., W. Cor. 








OKLAHOMA. 


Oklahoma City. 








J. HENRY JOHNSON, 
Manager, 
National Life Insurance Co. of Vermont, 


Suite roor Colcord Building. 
T..J. WOOD, 


Oklahoma State Manager, 


Federal Life Insurance Co., 
301 Terminal Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Clarion. 


FREDERICK V. BROWN, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Erie. 





JAMES M. DICKEY, 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Masonic Temple. 





Philadelphia. ; 





BOURNE & DURHAM, 
General Agents, 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
405-414 Stephen Girard Building. 





FANSLER & HOFFMAN, 
General Agents, 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
6g0 Bullitt Building. 


C. A. FOEHL, 
Manager Ordinary Dept., Eastern Pennsylvania, 


Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
Eighth Floor, North American Building, 


E. H. PLUMMER & SON, 
General Agents, Berkshire Life Insurance Ute 
gxz Wainut Street. 






JACOB WEIL, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
208 Commercial Trust Bldg. 





Pittsburgh. 


T. J. DANNER, Jr., 
Manager, 
The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
736 Oliver Building. 





‘ENGLISH & FUREY, 
General Agents, 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 
First National Bank Building. 


ROYAL S. GOLDSBURY, 
General Agent, 


. Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Cos 
Park Building. 





W. S. STIMMEL, 
General Agent, 


| John Hancock Mutual Life Ins, Co. of Boston, 
Farmers’ Bank Building. 


GRAHAM C. WELLS, 
General Agent, 


The Provident Life & Trust Co, of Philadelphia, 
618-631 Oliver Building. 


THE EDWARD A. WOODS AGENCY, Inc., 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


of the United States, 
Equitable Floor, Frick Building. 


W. M. WOOD, 
Manager, United States Life Insurance Co., 
615 Empire Building. 





TENNESSEE. 





Chattanooga. 


q —_ 


J. W. BISHOP, 
Manager, Home Office District, 


The Volunteer State Life Insurance Company 
James Building. 








Memphis. 


SIBLEY & ERSEINE, 
; General Agents, | 
The Penn Mutual Lifes Insurance Co., 

Germania Savings Bank Building. ; 


VIRGINIA. 








‘Norfolk. 


RAYMOND R. RICHARDSON, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
613-616 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 


Richmond. 
T. ARCHIBALD CARY, 


General Agent for Virginia and North Carolina, 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
906 Times-Dispatch Bldg. 


DIGGS & MOSELEY, 
General Agents, 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
604-606 Mutual Bldg. 


N. D. SILLS, 
Manager, Virginia and North Carolina, 


Sun Life Insurance Co. of Canada, 
817-818 Mutual Building. 





A. O. SWINE, 
Manager for Virginia, 


Atlantic Life Insurance Co., 
Suite axx-12-13 Mutual Bidg. 





Roanoke. 





SAMUEL T. RHODES & SON, 
General Managers, 
State of Virginia, 

Rooms 202-3-4-§ Terry Building. 


WASHINGTON. 


spindles Yakima. 


RICHARD A. O'BRIEN 
General Agent—Central Washington, 
The Travelers Insurance Co., 
Life and Accident Dept. 








‘Seattle. 





WALTER C. HENRY, 
Manager, \ 
The Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
“The Aetna Corner,’ 
Central Building. 





Spokane. 





CHARLES H. McCOY, 
Agency Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Empire State Building. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Charleston. 











JOHN PATRICK 
, General Agent, 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
804 Union Building. 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, WEW YORK 
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Wheeling. 






GEORGE BAIRD 
Manager, 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Ne 
Schmulbach Building. 
















































“Send the NEWS te to. my 
Some fellow i in the office al 
_ swipes it.” i 
We are constantly receiving eters 
as quoted above, or. couched in 
words to the same effect. 
Ie sa good idea. vis incidentally, 
it impresses us that the NEW. 
is rather worth while, 
Remember, it will cost you 
one dollar to shoot twelve de 


of energy, pep, and ginge 
one of your agents. 


Just Think 











































